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CHAPTER I. 


A LAST DAY AT SCHOOL. 


Her dear school companions called her 
“Delight,” but her name was Catharine Van 
Clyffe. 

She was the daughter of Captain Jansen Van 
Clyffe, who during the Revolutionary War had 
been famous for harassing British commerce 
in his swift, well-armed ship, the “ Retribu- 
tion.” But Catharine was born when the war 
was over, and the United States navy had, 
for a time, ceased to exist. Then Captain 
Van Clyffe had begun to sail his own ship, 
the “Golden Victory,” on his own commer- 
cial ventures. To the east and the west he 
sailed, to the other side of the world, and all 
round the world, home again. No port was 
too far away, no sea too strange and danger- 
ous; and every voyage was like a page out of 
a wonderful book of adventure and romance. 

When Catharine was a little girl, her father 
had often taken her on his knee and told her 
strange stories of his ship and his sailor-men; 
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and as she grew older she went with him, hand 
in hand, down to the wharf on the East River 
front, to visit the Golden Victory. The ship 
was almost a living creature to Catharine. She 
knew how it had chased its enemies, and run 
away from its enemies, and fought its ene- 
mies; and its white deck and its dusky cabin 
were places where marvelous deeds had been 
done. In that cabin she had eaten mysterious 
dainties, and been waited on by sailors who 
had not only a fierce but a far-off, strange look, 
such as men bring from unknown lands, and 
life-and-death fights with winds and waves, 
mortal enemies more dangerous than 
either. And so this father, whom she saw only 
at long intervals, was to Catharine a great hero; 
and she had for him a romantic and passionate 


and 


affection. 

This affection in no way lessened the love 
which she bore to her mother; on the contrary, 
it was a great bond between mother and daughter, 
for when they were together “ father” was the 
first and the last topic of their conversation, 
the one subject that was never unwelcome and 
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never tiresome. It was not, however, the only 
bond, for Madam Van Clyffe was a wise and 
lovable woman, a very genius of happiness 
and helpfulness. Indeed, there had been far 
more real companionship between Madam 
and her daughter than was at all 
common in that day, when pa- 
rents were accustomed to exact, 
and to receive, a great deal of 
formal respect from their chil- 
dren. Fortunately, Catharine 
found it natural and easy to re- 
spect and to love her mother. 
No one could doubt this who 
had seen her every night 
open her Bible and kiss 
thestrand of her mother’s 
bright hair which kept 
the place of her devo- 
tions. It was the“good- 
night” kiss of a girl 
whose heart lay close 
to her mother’s heart, 
and who had no 
sweeter wish than to 
obey her and make 
her life truly happy. 
The only other living 
member of Catharine’s 
home was her brother 
Paul; and when she spoke 
of Paul it was always with 
a beautiful enthusiasm. 
She delighted in telling of the 
honors he had won at Trinity 
School, and of her mother’s great 
wish that he should go to Colum- 
bia College, and afterward to Mr. 
Hamilton’s office that he might learn to be- 
come a great lawyer. “But no,” Catharine 
would add, with a bright impetuosity ; “ Paul 
will not be a lawyer. Paul will go tosea, If 
you only saw him walk about a ship you would 
instantly understand that. And, to be sure, if I 
was a boy I also would be a sailor. My father 
says ‘ we all have the salt drop in us.’ Even 


my Uncle Jacob Van Clyffe, who is a tanner, 
dreams of the sea, and reads of the sea, and 
talks of the sea, and never is so happy and 
good-natured as when he has some newly-home 
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captain at his fireside. Yes; it is truly 
Poor Uncle Jacob! He longs for the wi 
ocean, and he has only some tanning-pits 
the ‘Swamp.’ My uncle is not always 
agreeable man, but I am very sorry for hi: 
This was the bright, lovely Cai 
arine Van Clyfie who, j 
one hundred years ago t 
18th of last Septeml: 
was a pupil in t 
school of the Mor 
vian Sisters at Bet! 
lehem. That day 
was a spinning-day, 
and the girls, in their 
snow-white caps and 
ruffled Vandykes, 
were seated in the 
great paneled room 
at their wheels. Their 
small fingers twisted 
the yielding flax, 
while the pattering 
treadles— worked by 
little feet glittering 
with the buckles then 
used as shoe-latchets 
— kept time to their 
cheerful songs and 
merry chatter, and 
to the droning 
hum-m-m-m of their 
wheels. Never had 

Catharine been so enthusi- 
astic, so eager, and so full of 

joy. Her voice set all who 
listened to it vibrating. It was 
the voice of a girl untouched by 
sorrow, singing for pure gladness in the happy 
morning of her life. No thought of change 
was in her mind. She expected to remain at 
Bethlehem for another year. But change 
hardly ever comes by appointment. We are 
not even thinking of it when suddenly round 
some corner of life it meets us with a smile or 
a sigh. 

It was in this way Catharine’s school life 
came to a close. She was thinking only of the 
number of cuts she would be able to spin, 
when Sister Anna Ungar gave her a letter. 
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“It is from my dear mother,” she cried joy- 
fully; and in a moment she had broken the 
seal and was reading the following lines: 
My DEAR DAUGHTER: 

| have now to communicate to you my wish that you 
return home with Mr. King, who will call for you on 
the morning of the 19th. I have a great longing for 
your presence; and though I am sure we are both sen- 
sible of the obligations we owe your good teachers, | 
feel that the time has come when [| can no longer de- 
prive myself of the comfort of your society. You have 
already acquired more learning than is the common rule, 
and I have no doubt can further improve yourself in 
your own home. Your brother Paul is extremely de- 
sirous to see you, and, hoping to experience this pleasure 
myself in a few days, I am, my dear little Katryntje,* 

Your affectionate mother, 
SARAH VAN CLYFFE. 


For a few moments this letter left Catharine 
speechless; then a warm glow of anticipation 
superseded the shock of so sudden a removal 
from all that had been her life for nearly five 
years. She was sorry, and yet she was very 
much pleased; for youth is always sure that 
change must mean something pleasant. In a 
moment Catharine had concluded that her 
father was expected, and then in another mo- 
ment her mind was busy with some confused 
plans for carrying on her studies at home; 
for it was impossible for her at once to think 
of days coming and going without lessons to 
learn. 

Yet the first words that broke upon this short 
trance of excited feeling were the words in 
which Sister Ungar formally released Catharine 
Van Clyffe from all her school duties There 
was almost a sob in the sister’s voice; and the 
girls looked at Catharine with a startled regret, 
and yet with something of that wondering re- 
spect with which we are apt to regard a per- 
son on whom a great change or a great destiny 
has unexpectedly fallen. 

The feeling in the large room at Bethlehem 
school was very much like this. When Catha- 
rine received her letter she was leading the 
favorite spinning chant and chorus: 


Catharine: She seeks wool and flax; 
She works willingly with her hands. 
Chorus : Turn the busy wheel, 


Little sisters, turn; 


* Pronounced 
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When the sun shines bright, 
When ihe candles burn. 


Catharine: Her candle goes not out by night ; 


She lays her hands to the spindle ; 
And her hands hold the distaff. 


Chorus - Turn the busy wheel, 


Little sisters, turn ; 
When the sun shines bright, 
When the candles burn. 


Catharine: She makes herself coverings of tapestry ; 


She spins fine linen and sells it. 


Chorus 


Turn the busy wheel, 

Little sisters, turn; 

When the sun shines bright, 
When the candles burn. 


The singers and spinners were in the middle 
of the last stanza when Catharine exclaimed, “ It 
and though the lines 


is from my dear mother 
were sung to the close, there was then an unbid- 
den and simultaneous silence. Catharine did not 
begin the next verse, and all eyes were turned 
upon her and upon the sad face of the sister 
watching her. The wheels ceased to hum, and 
in the strange silence Sister Ungar’s words fell 
with a startling effect : 

“ Your dear companion, Catharine Van Clyffe, 
is required at her home in New York. She 
will leave us in the morning, and not return to 
us again. She is absolved from all her school 
duties at once, and may select three of her com- 
panigns to assist in her preparations and cheer 
her with their presence. Miss Polly Ledoux 
will now lead your.song.” 

But though Miss Polly’s voice was both 
sweet and strong, the joyous gladness of the 
music was no longer there. The wheels went 
more slowly. The girls were more inclined to 
talk than to sing, and when the chant was fin- 
ished it was not repeated; neither was any 
other commenced. Little intervals of silence, 
short sentences of wonder and regret, were cur- 
rent ; and though something of the usual happy 
abandon of a spinning-day gradually returned 
to the circle, it lacked the vivacity and sprightly 
pleasure which ordinarily distinguished the ex- 
ercise. It was as if the soft pedal had been put 
down on each girl’s heart. Nothing that day 
was quite the same. ‘They had suffered a loss. 


Ka-trynt-ye. 
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For the very last time Catharine had led their 
singing ; and the pathos which clings to those 
three words, “ the last time,” made them pensive 
and thoughtful. 

But Catharine had distractions which pre- 
vented thought while the first shock of the 
change prevailed. Her trunk was to be packed 
—one of those long shallow boxes, covered with 
calfskin and rows of brass nail-heads, which 
our great-grandmothers admired; her books 
and exercises to be collected; little mementos of 
affection from her companions to be received 
and put in place; and there was a private 
interview with her teachers to go through, from 
which she came away with eyes full of tears 
and a solemnly happy aspect. 

When these affairs had been completed, she 
was sensible only of a great pleasure. The 
idea of freedom is natural, and she was devot- 
edly attached to her family. Therefore, with- 
out being ungrateful for the past, she was 
dreaming, with all the gladness of a loving 
heart, of the richer future — the return of her 
father, the society of her mother and brother, 
the release from all those beneficent rules and 
restrictions to which she had hitherto rendered 
a willing obedience, but whose authority she 
suddenly felt herself to have outgrown. It was 
this new sense of self-dependence which made 
her fearlessly ask that her three friends might 
have with her that night a little feast of the 
chocolate and cake and fruit in which they all 
delighted. Her request was readily granted, 
and Catharine dispensed ‘her hospitality with 
that familiar affection which is permissible, and 
even enchanting, in school-girls who yet believe 
in all their enthusiasms. 

One of the three friends was Lucia Dalmaine, 
a West Indian girl, whom Catharine had first 
comforted and then loved; another was Mary 
Beaton, from Boston; and the third was Elsie 
Evertsen, from New York. These girls had 
shared with Catharine for three years their little 
joys and sorrows, their likes and dislikes. They 


had helped one another in many ways, and they 
knew all the members of their different families 
by name, and were interested in their fortunes. 
In fact, the four were bound together by those 
numberless small ties which imitate in school 
life the intimacy and affection of the home life. 
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Catharine, however, had been the leading 
spirit among them, and they were at one 
sorry to lose her company and proud and in- 
terested in her promotion. Nor were their 
rather exaggerated expressions of affection 
all insincere. They really believed in th 
undying allegiance to their school and the: 
undying love for their companion. A) 
Catharine was quite as profuse in her decla: 
tions. She was sure no charms of that ¢ 
society which she expected sometime to ent: 
could ever make her forget her school friends, 
or the innocent, peaceful years she had spent 
in her beloved school. “Indeed,” she said, 
with excusable enthusiasm, “ I think Bethlehem 
will be my last memory on this earth.” 

“ T would not say as much as that, dear De 
light,” answered Mary Beaton. “We may 
live many years, and during those long years 
have many other beautiful memories.” 

“To be sure! That is exactly true,” added 
Elsie. “There are our homes, and our good 
fathers and mothers; and at this very time | 
know places where I am happier than here — 
at my Grandmother Van Wyck’s, for instance ; 
and on the ice, when I fly like a bird.” 

“For all that,” interrupted Lucia, “I have 
heard that our last memory will always go 
back to our first.” 

“ Well, then,” said Catharine, “let us tell of 
our first memory. That is something sure. 
What is the very first event in your life that 
you remember, Lucia ?” 

“Tt was not a pleasant event, Delight. It 
makes me shiver yet whenever I think of it. 
I was on my father’s plantation, some distance 
from Kingston. I was not four years old. It 
was a bright, very bright, moonlight night ; and 
I recollect pushing open a door, and seeing in 
the band of moonshine a great serpent stretched 
out from one side of the room to the other. It 
moved quickly, and some one —my nurse, I 
suppose — caught me in her arms, and ran 
along the veranda, screaming. I can smell now 
the peculiar scent of the flowers on the vines 
which she brushed in her frantic flight; I can 
hear now the shouts and confusion of the slaves 
hunting and killing the creature; and I can 
feel now the kisses with which my mother 
covered my face. That is the very first event 
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of which I have any clear re- 
membrance; and I would not 
forget it because of my precious 
mother’s kisses.” 

“My first memory,” 
Mary Beaton, “is of a snowy 
Everything was white, 


said 


day. 
and still, and cold; and I stood, 
a little mite of a girl, upon a chair by the win- 
dow, watching the falling flakes. Then I saw 
a man come to the house, and he carried a box 
in his hands. I heard mother laugh, and she 
lifted me from the chair and put me on a table. 
Then she opened the box, and I sat very still 
and watched her. It contained a large doll, 
and the doll was for me; it came from my god- 
mother, and I think it must have been my 
birthday. I shall never forget the moment 
when I took that doll in my arms; I can feel 
yet how hard I tried not to go to sleep and 
leave her alone. I suppose I must have been 
four years old; I do not remember my age, 
but the rest is as clear as if it had happened 
yesterday.” 

“ Now, Elsie,” said Catharine, “it is your 
turn. What wonder is the very first in your 
memory ?” 

“ Indeed, then, my dear Delight, it is the ice — 
the beautiful ice, and the great pond, and the 
girls and the boys upon it! Some one—lI think 
it was my brother George—pushed me in a lit- 
tle sled, and then, Delight, I tell you truly, I 
first knew that I was alive. I shouted, I 
clapped my hands; I felt so happy, so happy as 
never was! And then I felt nothing at all till 
I woke up before the fire, and my mother was 
rubbing me with something, and crying, ‘ My 
child! My child!’ and scolding George for 
taking me on the ice; and I began to scream 
and kick, and beg to go on the ice once more. 
And my mother took from me my red hood, 
and my father he laughed and held me in 
his arms. Many times I have been on the 
ice since, but no time was like that time. I am 
glad to have it for my first memory. And now, 
dear Delight, tell us what you remember first of 
all,” continued Elsie, as she nestled closer to 
her friend, “ for I am sure it will be something 
beautiful.” 

“Indeed, you are exactly right, Elsie. I 





“CATHARINE USED TO GO WITH HER FATHER, HAND IN HAND, 
DOWN TO THE WHARF ON THE EAST RIVER.” 


have a beautiful ‘first memory ’— a moving pic- 
ture of flags, and of men dressed splendidly in 
many colors; and above them, between hea- 
ven and earth, the most wonderful music you 
can imagine — the chiming of Trinity Bells! | 
had never consciously heard them before; for 
I was very young when my father went to the 
Madagascar coast, and my mother took me 
and my brother Paul to her father’s house in 
Philadelphia. There we stayed nearly two 
years ; and then father wrote from London, and 
we came back to New York tomeet him. And 
the next morning was the Fourth of July—a 
hot, sunshiny day; and I was dressed in white, 
and stood by my mother’s side at the open 
window ; and there was music in the street, and 
the noise of cannon, and such a joyful feeling, 
just like a holiday everywhere. And very soon 
a great crowd passed the house, and there was 
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a grand-looking man on a white horse in front 
of it; and I know now that it was President 
Washington; and that the stately band who 
walked behind him, all dressed in black robes, 
were the bishop and clergy of New York; and 
that the men who followed in coats trimmed 
with gold were generals, and soldiers, and com- 
panies of many kinds. Young as I was, I 
clapped my hands at the New York grenadiers, 
in their blue-and-red coats, and their cocked 
hats with white feathers. And my mother made 
me notice the German grenadiers, in their tow- 
ering caps of bearskin, and the Scotch infan- 
try, in full Highland dress, with the bagpipes 
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house; but they are all so similar, and so | 
what happened in our own house, that I cannot 
separate them. But that Fourth of July is set 
clearly against the blue sky and the sunny d 
I remember, without a doubt, the splendid p 
cession, and the flags waving above it, a1 
quite distinct from the shouting and the musi 
on the street, the joyful pealing of Trinity Bells. 
When all had passed and gone, they made 
the gladdest and most triumphant music. | 
hear it in my heart this moment. 
I will without regret let all the stirring sights 
and. sounds of that wonderful day slip, and 
say truly, my first memory is Trinity Bells.” 


Yes, indeed! 





CATHARINE LEAVES THE BETHLEHEM SCHOOL. 
SISTER KLEIST SAW HER DEPARTURE.” 


playing. Of course I did not understand all 
this then, but my mother often afterward talked 
to me about it; for it was a Fourth of July 
during Washington’s administration, and she 
wished me to remember it.” 

“IT was in New York at that time,” said 
Elsie ; “‘ but I do not remember, because I was 
too young. However, I have seen my father’s 
uniform, for he was a New York grenadier. 
It is kept safe in the great Nuremberg chest 
in my father’s room; and he says he wishes 
to be buried in it.” 

* And that is your first memory, Delight?” 
said Lucia. ‘How charming! It will be 
something pleasant to talk about when you are 
an old woman.” 

“T am sure it is my first clear memory, 
Lucia. I have many wavering pictures in my 
mind of things happening in my grandfather’s 





“‘IT WAS VERY EARLY, AND NO ONE BUT 
(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


“ And I think,” said Lucia, “that the bells 
were a happy sign of a happy life for our dear 
Delight. We have a very good chime of bells 
in Kingston church,” she continued; “ but 
when my education is finished I am going with 
my father to England. My mother was an 
Englishwoman, and she has told me that Eng- 
land is called the ‘ Ringing Island,’ and that it 
far away from the 
Perhaps, 


is not possible to get very 
sound of bells in the whole country. 
also, I am going to Paris.” 

“T would not go to Paris, not if I might 


have the whole city for going!” cried Elsie. 
“They will cut off your head, Lucia! They 


have already cut off the heads of their king and 
queen, and of all the respectable people in 
France, and now they are trying to quarrel 
with the Americans. It is the truth. I know 
it, because my brother George said so in the 
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letter I got from him onby one month ago. 
If you go to Paris you will not save your head 
on your shoulders, I think.” 

“There is not much danger now in Paris,” 
answered Mary Beaton. “A young man 
called Napoleon Bonaparte is making the 
French behave themselves. My father tells 
me that he will overthrow the Directory, and 
will likely make himself king. He has intelli- 
gence, and he is a great soldier, and he ‘ abom- 
inates massacres.’ He said this himself.” 

“That may be the truth,” said Elsie; 
ertheless, I shall be very content to stay in 
New York.” 

“ All your life ?” asked Catharine. 

“ Yes, all my life long. To be sure, there is 
finer skating in Holland; but then, the women 
do not dress so becomingly as in New York. 
And in New York there are many amusements. 
They are too fond of work in Holland, also. 
My father and my mother are always telling us 
about the industry of the Dutch. Now, I do 
not want to be very industrious; it is no great 
fault, I think, to enjoy one’s self a little.” 

“ But you cannot spend your life in amusing 
yourself, Elsie,” said Mary. 

“That is a great pity. But of course I shall 
have to grow up, and become a woman, and 
be married, and keep house, and become old, 
as other people do. However, for all that, 
Elsie will find some time to enjoy herself.” 

“T wish to be a great teacher,” said Mary 
Beaton. “I intend to have a famous school. 
I have many plans about it, even now. We 
ought, I think, to do something good with our 
lives.” 

“T have plans also,” said Lucia. “ You 
know that my dear mother left me many slaves. 
I intend to make them all /ree/” 

“Oh, Lucia, what a blessed work!” cried 
the girls, almost with one voice. 

“T think so. Sister Beroth often talks to me 
about it. She says that I shall find true happi- 
ness in living in the love that goes out to others, 


“ nev- 
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rather than in the love that comes from them 
And since I have been here, and have had to 
obey so many little rules, and always to do what 
others think right and best, I have understood 
how hard it must be never to have your own 
way all your life long.” 

“ But,” said Catharine, “school is different. 
I once complained to Sister Kleist of this very 
thing, and she showed me that it was a great 
benefit as well as a great discipline. For in- 
stance, the bell rings, and tasks must be begun; 
and we have not to make up our ininds—they 
are made up for us. So then we lose no time. 
We learn obedience also, and conquer, through 
habit, that uncertainty which spoils the char- 
acter of any work it enters into.” 

“That may be all very proper and exceed- 
ingly true,” answered Elsie. “ All the same, 
to be rung out of bed and into bed, to be rung 
to lessons, and rung to meals, and rung to play, 
is a little tiresome, I think. And in a few min- 
utes we shall be rung to prayers; and then our 
last evening together will be over. There, al- 
ready, is that tiresome bell! I told you so. 
Oh, my dear Delight, what shall we do without 
you? I am afraid I shall be very naughty, 
and have many incorrect lessons.” 

Then Catharine kissed her, and they went to 
the school-room together. 

“You see,” said Elsie, looking tearfully back 
at Lucia and Mary, “I have the most right to 
walk with Delight to-night; we are almost sis- 
ters, for we both live in New York.” 

This was the end of one leaf of Catharine’s 
book of life. In the morning Mr. King came 
for her while it was yet very early, and no 
one but Sister Kleist saw her departure. But 
all day the Bethlehem pupils thought of her 
and talked of her. They praised her beauty, 
her grace, her cleverness, her sweet temper, 
her generosity; but Elsie touched the real 
source of her great popularity with every one 
when she said: “ Our dear Delight was always 
doing somebody a kindness.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A violet untied its hood— 
Its blue was like the sky. 

The arbutus peeped from its snood, 
And tossed its blanket by. 

Anemones poked up their heads, 
As they were pleased to say: 

“We ’ve put our pretty kirtles on— 
’T is such a lovely day! ” 
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A ROBIN lilted on the lawn, 


A bluebird in the tree; 


The world was set to music, 


And reeled with melody. 


The orchard seemed a rosy cloud; 


The hedge-row dreamed ’t was May; 


The peach-trees blushed—they were so proud 


That happy, happy day. 






















APRIL FOOLING, 


Then, of a sudden, robin piped 
In quite another key ; 

A shrewish wind reproached the brook, 
Which bickered drearily ; 

The hedge-row—it was sad at heart; 
The sky was tinged with gray ; 

The violet shivered where it stood— 
*T was such a trying day! 





The peach-trees were discouraged ; 
A scolding breeze did pass 

That tore the dainty petals off 
And tossed them on the grass. 

The orchard wore a mournful air; 
The bluebird would not stay ; 

"T was only April, after all, 
That made believe ’t was May! 

Mary K. Seeger. 
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PICTURES BY HY.S.WATSON. 


f 

Ir was in the summer of 1897 that 
we made the acquaintance of “ Prince,” in 
Derbyshire, England. A dog closely related 
to him had just won the first prize at the 
London dog-show, and the reflected glory had 
conferred a distinction on all the blood-kin, 
each sharing, in a degree, the honor conferred 
upon the winner. 

Through the kindness of an English friend I 
was enabled to secure Prince, whose mark- 
ings and form were typical of the high-strung 
race of fox-terriers. I have learned that he 
lacks some points which would insure his win- 
ning a ribbon at a dog-show; but, be this as it 
may, in outward appearance ke is a joy to the 
eye, and alternately the delight and the despair 
of his master and mistress. 

Brought on board the “ Enterprise,” and 
established in the captain’s cabin, he at once 
began his inspection of the ship in search of 
suspected rats. In the course of this inspection 
he ran afoul of “ Bliicher,” a beautiful black 
water-spaniel, who lived with the sailors for- 
ward. 

Now, dogs when on board ship usually make 
friends with other pets, regardless of the likes 
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or dislikes natural when ashore. Thus it is 
not an uncommon thing on board men-of- 
war to see dogs and cats, and pet pigs, and 
frolicsome monkeys, sedate goats, and pug- 
nacious parrots all eating from the same 
dish, or playing together about the gun-car- 
riages; and I recall a black-bear cub who in 
Alaska not only chummed with our Newfound- 
land-dog mascot, but slept beside him, and 
would cry like a baby whenever the dog had 
shore liberty while “ Bruin” was quarantined 
to the ship. 

Contrary to all expectations, Prince and 
Bliicher at once declared war; and clearing his 
small craft (weight, twelve pounds) for action, 
Prince opened the fight against his forty-pound 
adversary, Bliicher. Now, there have been 
occasions where a small gunboat has success- 
fully engaged a ponderous frigate ; but history 
was not to repeat itself in this instance. Prince, 
like all of his race, was marvelously quick in 
manceuvering, and generally secured the first 
hold; but as Bliicher was protected by a coat 
of hair some six inches long, Prince never suc- 
ceeded in getting at Bliicher himself, while 
Bliicher’s sharp teeth scored every time on his 
short-haired opponent. 

Dog-fights are not allowed on men-of-war, 
so the combatants were soon forced apart, 
and Prince, more or less bitten, was borne to 
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‘‘ PRINCE” 


the cabin with eyes blazing and rage quivering 
every tense muscle in his energetic body, and 
there nursed back to health. But despite the 
fact that in every encounter he was worsted, 
Prince never ceased to try conclusions with his 
big foe when he could get forward to his ene- 
my’s domain. In order to keep peace, an edict 
was issued that Prince should never go forward 
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tries, and going well inside the lines closed to 
all other foreigners. 

The next port after Gibraltar was Funchal, 
Madeira, and there he had to be smuggled on 
shore, as the Portuguese forbid the landing of 
foreign dogs. Once on shore, he not only took 
possession of the hotel, but also of such portions 
of the city as he could cover with his tireless 





‘“*aT EACH DISCHARGE PRINCE WOULD TWIRL ROUND LIKE A TOP, AND THEN WOULD SPRING 
HIGH IN THE AIR WITH ONE LOUD ‘wow!’” (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 
of the mizzenmast, while Bliicher was not legs. His curiosity and innate love of adven- 


allowed abaft the mainmast. 

Fox-terriers are not fond of the water, and 
Prince was miserably seasick in crossing the 
famous Bay of Biscay, and had not quite recov- 
ered when we dropped anchor under the shadow 
of the Rock of Gibraltar. On shore he distin- 
guished himself by chasing goats far up the 
mountain, passing unchallenged of the sen- 


ture led him into many wild experiences, and | 
recall one night when her Britannic Majesty’s 
consul and the United States consul were out 
after midnight in search of his lost Highness. 
The sliding bullock carriages, which have no 
wheels, excited his anger; and whenever his 
mistress was being carried in one, Prince was in 
and out, barking at the bullocks, and protest- 
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ing loudly against this innovation in pro- 
gression. Wheels he knew, and when one 
rode in a trap he would run for hours 
just forward of the wheel, just escaping 
being run over; but a miserable sledge 
moving along at a snail’s pace he scorned. 

Upon a visit to a friend’s country house, 
high up on the mountain-side, with a sheer 
fall of a thousand feet to the sea beneath, 
Prince, in a wild chase after a garden rat, 
ran clear over the edge, and fell, bound- 


ing from ledge to ledge. As soon as he 7 


felt himself going, he curled up into a | 
ball, and, fortunately for himself, brought ‘ 
up on a narrow bank some sixty feet 

down, apparently unhurt. He at once un- 

curled himself, and asked aid in howls of 

distress. Beneath him lay a precipice so 

nearly vertical that a jump of his agile 

legs would have landed him clear at the 

foot; above was a steep which was im- 

passable to him. Fortunately, my friend’s 

peons* knew of a devious path by which he 

could be reached, and in half an hour he was 
brought up and ignominiously tied. His fall 
did not seem to have hurt him, and for the 
first and only time he appeared to distrust his 
own sense. For several days thereafter he 
actually would look before he leaped. 

At Bermuda he passed through thrilling ad- 
ventures of a similar kind, and during his stay 
there kept one or two active men constantly on 
the lookout for him; but he seemed to realize 
that he was again on British soil, and he at 
once put on lordly airs and domineering ways 
over the colonial dogs. 

A gale of wind, a rolling ship, an invading 
sea which put the cabin afloat and wet his 
dainty feet with salt-water, disgusted him with 
“life on the ocean wave,” and he landed in 
Boston, happy to be again on solid land. 


When war with Spain was declared, and his 
master had been ordered to command one of our 
ships in the Navy, it was decided that Prince, 
now an American citizen, should enlist as a 
mascot. So he sailed for Cuba on board the 
“ Resolute” in May. In the crew were many 
of Prince’s old friends from the Enterprise, and 








““AN INVADING SEA WHICH PUT THE CABIN AFLOAT DISGUSTED 
oo 


HIM WITH ‘LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 


these made him regard the new ship with favor. 
When the naval reserves from New Jersey came 
on board with their yellow leggings, Prince held 
aloof. He knew blue-jackets, with their trou- 
sers tight at thigh and knee and flowing over 
the shoe; but tan-legged sailors were new to 
him, and until the Jerseyites had freshly togged 
themselves as deep-water “jackies,” he would 
none of them. 

When target practice began, Prince took a 
decided interest in the great guns’ firing. At 
each discharge he would twirl round like a top, 
and then would spring high in the air with one 
loud “Wow!” In a very short time he mas- 
tered the details of the loading, and soon rec- 
ognized the fact that until the cartridge was 
put in no report could come. 

Standing beside the gun, he would watch in 
an interested way the various operations until 
the cartridge was inserted and the breech 
closed. As soon as the sharp click of the 
breech-block reached his ears, his whole bear- 
ing changed. From this instant his whole at- 
titude was that of “attention!” Standing on 
three legs, with his fourth leg raised in expec- 
tancy,— his little body quivering with suppressed 


* Farm-laborers. 
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excitement, and his short, black, rudder-like 
tail, tipped with white at the end, cutting the 
air, his ears cocked like the hammer of the 
gun,—his eyes fairly sparkled with excitement. 
The boom of the gun would be followed by his 
bark, and at first he would jump frantically to 
grab the ejected cartridge-case. The hot brass 
soon cured him of any desire to carry these in 
his mouth, and he took to running to and fro 
with the men who were bringing fresh ammuni- 
tion. Generally he stationed himself near the 
after-gun at quarters; but once the firing began, 
he betook himself to the one which was firing 
the most rapidly, and each discharge he noted 
with a quick turn on his haunches and one 
resounding bark. Later, when Spanish shell 
fell about us, he barked defiance at every ex- 
plosion, and was with difficulty kept from 
jumping overboard in pursuit of bursting 
fragments. 

The Resolute was ordered to Tampa, and 
Prince there gravely assisted the embarkation 
of General Shafter’s troops. Soldiers he toler- 
ated. The horses he adored, and was each 
moment rescued from under their feet. But 
for the mules he entertained a hatred which 
nearly cost him his life. When not leashed 
he would always endeavor to nip the hind 
foot of some mule, and the immediate re- 
sponse of the mule nearly knocked out his 
brains. 

After the soldiers were safely embarked, 
his excitement quieted, and he gravely su- 
perintended the loading of powder and shell 
on board the Resolute. The huge thirteen- 
inch shells were placed in the lower hold, 
nearly fifty feet below the upper deck; and 
one warm afternoon, Prince, in pursuit of an 
unusually large and provoking “ devil’s darn- 
ing-needle,” jumped clear over the high hatch- 
covering, and fell some forty feet down to 
one of the monster thirteen-inch shells which 
the “ Oregon” afterward fired at the “ Cris- 
tobal Colon.” There was a cry of horror 
from the men; and when his master met him 
at the sick-bay, which is the hospital on board 
ship, Prince lay with closed eyes, apparently 
dying. The surgeon of the ship at once 
cared for him, and after two hours his eyes 
opened, and noting his master, his apology of 
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a tail waved the recognition signal. From the 
sick-bay he was moved to a soft cushion in the 
cabin, and within three days was off the sick- 
list and ready for duty. But he had learned 
that holds were deep, and that swift-flying darn- 
ing-needles were dangerous game, and hence- 
forth he chased them not. 

His next perilous adventure was at Guan- 
tanamo Bay, where he went on shore to visit 
the marine camp. He had met marines on 
board ship, and fraternized with them; so on 
shore he joyfully and carefully inspected their 
camp, until suddenly he ran out from the 
marine quarters into the camp of the Cuban 


forces. Many of these Cubans were black, and 


few of them wore enough clothing to hide the 
fact that bodies as well as faces were dark — 





“PRINCE, ON SEEING THE CUBANS, PROCEEDED TO BARK HIMSELF 


INTO A FIT.”” (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 
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“HE GRAVELY SUPE senivummtion THE LOADING OF csiiniat en ae BOARD THE RESOLUTE.” 
very dark. Now, Prince was well accustomed where a commoner dog would have undoubt- 


to seeing the men on board in bathing, and, 
generally speaking, did not object to undress ; 
but then, those men were white, and these were 
not. So at once he proceeded to bark himself 
into a fit. As Prince never does anything by 
halves, he had one of the hardest fits a dog ever 
had. He was bathed in salt-water and brought 
back to the Resolute, and there nursed most 
carefully for days before he regained his natural 
looks. For a week more it was a serious ques- 
tion whether Prince would not be buried near 
the spot where lay the brave marines who had 
been shot at Camp McCalla. But the Anglo- 
Saxon blood or breeding carried him through, 


edly knocked under. 

By July 2 he was almost himself again, and 
when the Resolute reported off Santiago, Sun- 
day morning, July 3, Prince was physically fit, 
mentally ready, and morally prepared for the 
events of that memorable day. At inspection 
(Sunday inspection is always made by the cap- 
tain) he went through the ranks with his accus- 
tomed gravity, unbending only to acknowledge 
the presence of the cabin servants and the 
signal quartermaster who kept watch near the 
cabin door. Generally he was on speaking 
terms with the whole ship’s company, but at 
muster and inspection he carried himself proudly 
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along, and would not stop to be friendly with 
any. After inspection, as the sun was growing 
warm, Prince sought the shade of the awning 
on the bridge, and thence lazily watched the 
mighty “ Indiana,” which lay idly rolling in the 
swell near by. 

On board the Resolute the officers and crew 
were watching the Morro Castle, when sud- 
denly, behind its crenelated parapets, there rose 
a dense cloud of smoke. In less than five min- 
utes thereafter came a second smoke-cloud, and 
with the second outburst there came in sight 
the long black hull of the “ Maria Teresa,” the 
flagship of the Spanish squadron, flying the 
broad pennant of Admiral Cervera. 

If you will picture to yourself a beautiful 
sunny morning, the waters barely 
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quiet air, and then, as if pandemonium had 
come, the guns of the shore batteries, the broad- 
sides of the Maria Teresa, soon followed by 
the “ Vizcaya,” Cristobal Colon, “ Oquendo,” 
“ Furor,” and “ Pluton,” all seemed to speak at 
once; and round and about the Indiana and the 
Resolute the water was whitened by the rain of 
shell. The American battle-ships opened with 
their huge thirteen- and twelve-inch guns, while 
amid the deep thunder of these monsters 
could be heard the loud booming of the eight- 
inch rifles, the sharper crack of the six-inch, 
and an incessant tearing sound of the lighter 
calibers. 

At the first shot Prince had jumped to his 
feet, and when the heavier guns opened he was 





rippled by the last breath of the 
dying land-breeze, a gentle swell 
rolling in from the sea; a bold 
coast-line, crowned by the im- 
posing Morro Castle of San- 
tiago, and scarred here and 
there by earthworks mounting 
heavy guns; green hills back of 
these rising almost to the height 
of mountains, and, beyond, ver- 
itable mountains topped with 
trees; a narrow entrance to a 
landlocked harbor close under 
the Morro’s walls, and to sea- 
ward a fleet of eight American 
men-of-war inclosing this en- 
trance in a semicircle; and each 
of these war-ships quietly drift- 
ing, you will form some idea of 
the scene before us on that 
glorious day. 

The quiet of a Puritan Sab- 
bath seemed to have settled on 
sea and land, and even the 
moaning of the surf on the roll- 
ing stones at Aguadores was 
hushed and softened. 


With the appearance of the 
Maria Teresa this peaceful as- 
pect changed in an instant. The 
solitary report of a six-pounder 
from the “Iowa” came sharp 
and 


crackling through the 





AGAIN RAISED IN PROTEST.” 
( Drawn from an instantaneous photograph taken on the Resolute. 


“WHEN THE SPANISH PRISONERS CAME ABOARD, PRINCE'S BARK WAS AGAIN AND 


(SEE PAGE 459.) 
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ready for action and barking excitedly at the 
roar of battle about him. The Resolute was 
carrying some twenty tons of guncotton for 
use in countermining the entrance to Santiago 
harbor, and as all this high explosive was above 
the water-line, a single shell exploding in it 
would mean the immediate and total destruction 
of the ship and crew. 

The duty imposed upon her was at once to 
inform the admiral that Cervera’s fleet was out 

and trying to es- 
cape to the west- 
ward. And so 
her bows were 
* turned toward 
the eastward, 
and soon the 
“New York” 
was met coming 
at full speed to 
join in the fray. 
The admiral or- 
dered the Reso- 
lute to warn our transports of the possible dan- 
ger. Off Siboney, Altares, and Daiquiri the 
sea was dotted with the transports of Shafter’s 
army, and among these the Resolute ran, 
firing alarm-guns and flying danger-signals. 

It was a beautiful sight to see these thirty 
steamers gradually increase their speed and 
scatter in every direction as they, one by one, 
took fright at the intelligence. 

As the signal-guns were fired, Prince barked 
his loudest, and as each merchant steamer 
showed by the whitened water under her stern 
that she had taken flight, Prince turned his 
attention to the next in view, and with excited 
waggings of his short tail awaited the next sig- 
nal-gun, again to begin his barking. 

These transports having been warned, the 
bow of the Resolute was turned to the west, 
and just after noon she was again off the Morro 
and steaming in hot pursuit of the fleets, Span- 
ish and American, which had all disappeared 
along the coast beyond Santiago. As the Reso- 
lute was passing along the line of the batteries, 
she was the only vessel in front of the harbor 





PRINCE WATCHES THE PURSUIT. 


entrance. 
Presently, as she sped along, the shriek of a 
ten-inch shell, which barely cleared the smoke- 
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stack, aroused Prince to renewed activity, and 
as this shell was followed by a half-score of 
others from the Socapa battery, it was lively for 
all on board. 

Then, as the land shut out the batteries, the 
blazing hulls of the torpedo-destroyers Furor 
and Pluton came in view, and then, far ahead, 
other smokes, and dull reports, showed the 
wrecks of the Vizcaya and Maria Teresa, 
yet more distant the blazing Oquendo, all on 
shore. 

As the Resolute passed these flaming hulls, 
the explosions of guns, the thundering crash 
of magazines as they shot the debris high 
aloft, filled the air with sound; and Prince was 
again busy about the guns on board, asking 
with quick, nervous sbarks why our battery was 
silent. 

But though there was more, much more, 
for the Resolute and crew to do on that 
notable day, there were no more guns to be 
fired. Her one duty now was to join the 
admiral’s ships, then in full pursuit of the flying 
Cristobal Colon. Far ahead on the horizon, 
rising dark over the blue waters of the Car- 
ibbean, were the smoke-clouds of five steamers. 
The most distant was the Spaniard. Out 
to seaward was the lofty “ Brooklyn”; nearer 
was the Oregon, almost in wake of 
the enemy ; | il near her was the 
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“Texas,” and away 
astern of the Oregon 
came the New York; 
and now the Resolute 
joined the hastening 
ships in chase. 

All six of the vessels 
were making their best 
speed. Dense volumes 
of smoke issued from 
every funnel. Only the 
occasional boom of 
one of the Oregon’s 
big thirteen-inch guns 
broke the silence. All 
were near the coast, 
which here is steep and 
bordered with lofty 
hills. Just ahead, the 
mighty mountain Tar- 
quino (“ Purple”’) rose, 
cloud-capped, from the 
sea. 

For an hour longer 
the chase continued, 
and at last, at one 
o’clock, the Cristobal 
Colon bade farewell to 
the ocean, and was run 
ashore in the mouth of 
the Tarquino River. 

When the Resolute 
came on the scene, the 
Spanish ship was hard 
and fast, end on to the beach, with the surf 
breaking about her bows. About her, like 
panting dogs that had run their quarry to 
earth, lay the New York, Brooklyn, Oregon, 
and Texas, all blowing off steam, and all 
ready to pounce upon the prey. But the 
red-and-yellow flag of Spain had been lowered, 
and no more resistance was offered. 

The Resolute was designated to receive the 
Spanish prisoners, and when their arrival began 
Prince had his hands full. To him it was in- 
comprehensible that from just at nightfall till 
far into the night (for it was midnight before 
the last “Don” was aboard) we should convert 
the clean and orderly Resolute into a cartel, 
crowded with over five hundred begrimed and 
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AND 
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‘BETWEEN THE WIND 
(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


HIS NOBILITY.’ ” 


excited strangers. For a time his tired bark, 
which had been strained all day with over-use, 
was again and again raised in protest. Find- 
ing this of no avail, he then essayed a series 
of rushes, feinting ferocious attacks on the mart- 
neros. In these he grew so earnest that he was 
summarily placed under arrest and put in con- 
finement in the cabin; and here, at one o’clock, 
I found him, wor out and tired with his long 
day of battle, but not content to sleep until 
joined by his master. 

On the morrow he was awake betimes, and 
promptly resented the appearance on deck of 
the Spanish sailors, who were brought wp for a 
bath ; and for the next five days, while we held 
these poor fellows on board, Prince never 
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ceased to pro- 
test against 
their coming 
upon deck. 
With his dis- 
like aroused 
almost to its 
highest pitch, 
. he would at 
ks once growl 
, when a Span- 
iard passed 
“ between the 
wind and his 
nobility.” 
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was deprived 
of his usual 
privilege of 
having the 
run of the 
whole ship, and was confined for a time to 
the cabin and pilot-house. 

It was a relief to all when the Spaniards, who 
outnumbered the Resolute’s crew five to one, 


“HIS DELIGHT IN SEEING THE SCHOOLS OF 
FLYING-FISH WAS UNBOUNDED.” 
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were sent to the “ Harvard”; but to Prince their 
going was more than a relief — it was absolut 

happiness ; and his short tail, which had hung 
dejected,—half-masted, the sailors called it,— 
was once again held proudly upright. Still, 
until soap and sand and water had done their 
perfect work, Prince’s sharp nose sniffed sus- 
piciously when he passed the former quarters 
of the Spanish prisoners. To each of the reg- 
ular crew he showed his delight that the Reso 
lute was once again back to her old routine, and 
that no more strangers were on board. 

The Resolute was ordered North hurriedly to 
bring nurses to Santiago ; and, naturally, Prince, 
who had long since acquired his sea-legs, took 
up the sea routine as easily as an old salt. His 
eye would pick out a distant sail at once, and 
his delight in seeing the schools of flying-fish, 
which every now and then rose in numbers from 
the foam at the bow wave, was unbounded. 

Later, when the Resolute passed from tropi- 
cal skies and sunny days into coast fogs north 
of Hatteras, Prince moaned his disgust at the 
blasts of the fog-whistle. 

But his war service was over. He had ac- 
quitted himself well in action; he had shown 
that his courage in defense of his adopted land 
was as dauntless as that of any American; and 
the captain’s wife promptly decided that he had 
earned his retirement, and that to sea he should 
go no more. 

The Resolute returned to Cuba; but though she 
passed through another engagement at Manza- 
nillo, her mascot Prince remained North, and 
was one of the first to greet her when, after 
the protocol was signed, she steamed into 
Portsmouth with the gallant marines on board. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF 


“CRISTOBAL COLON.” 


By Mrs. S. 


S. ROBISON. 





Six months ago a little gray kitten played 
among the sailors of a Spanish cruiser. He 
was in no wise a remarkable cat, and if any 
one had told him that he was going to be, it 
probably would not have troubled his little 
head. 

His ship, with three others, lay in the hill- 
circled harbor of Santiago for many days, while 
in the offing the big American men-of-war, 
like watch-dogs, barked grimly, and threw great 
bursting shells at the port and town, to show 
how they could bite if they should find harsher 
measures necessary. 

At last, one bright Sunday morning, the throb 
of the screw-propeller on board of the kitten’s 
ship was felt again, and the cruisers in their 
war-paint slid down the channel to meet the 
awful storm of shot and shell that awaited them 
outside. From that dreadful rain of steel, as 
we all know, three of the Spanish vessels turned 
to the shore, bursting into flames, while the 
“Cristobal Colon” fled down the coast, with 
the “Oregon” and “ Brooklyn” following at 
her heels. 

When the chase was ended, a party of the 
Oregon’s men boarded the wreck of the Colon, 
to take away any wounded they might find, 
and to collect such relics as they could. 

The wrecked ship lay at the mouth of one 
of the most beautiful little bays upon the Cuban 
coast. From top to bottom the hillsides were 
clothed with living green. A fairer resting- 
place could not have been chosen, but it is 
doubtful if the poor old Colon’s bones will be 
allowed to lie there in peace. 

When the Oregon party returned, it had, 
among other prizes, two trembling little cap- 
tives, who, having gone through one of those 
experiences which make history, could never 
again be considered commonplace cats. They 
soon became accustomed to their new quarters, 
and showed no prejudice against their captors, 


evidently deciding that an American arm was 
as warm to lie curled against as a Spanish one, 
and that American food was, if anything, supe- 
rior in quality and quantity to the short rations 
they may have had at Santiago. One kitten 
was given to Captain Evans of the “ Iowa,” 
and the other to the Oregon’s commander. 

When the Oregon reached New York, the 
cat belonging to Captain Clark was shipped to 
his brother at St. Joseph, Michigan, to be cared 
for untii Captain Clark should have settled 
duty. 

“ Cristobal,” as the kitten was called, made 
as much sensation upon his journey West as if 
he had been a high official. Tacked to his 
traveling-basket was a placard which read: 


To Goop AMERICANS. 


Treat me kindly, and give me food, as I am a prisoner 
of war from the Cristobal Colon, being forwarded by my 
captors, the crew of the Oregon, to their gallant com- 
mander, Captain Charles E. Clark, whose brave efforts 
forced the Colon to surrender, July 3, 1898. 


People crowded to the New York express 
office to see the little prisoner who had played 
his part in one of the battles of the century. 
Newspapers printed paragraphs about him, and 
it was even stated, to give him a more distin- 
guished rank, that he had been Admiral Cer- 
vera’s pet, a statement which his name alone 
should have contradicted, since the Colon was 
not the admiral’s flagship. 

He arrived at St. Joseph none the worse for 
his journey. 

In his pleasant home by the lake Cris was 
very happy. His master and mistress were de- 
voted to him. Instead of running upon a hard 
deck, he took his daily scamper over soft green 
turf; meals were served on demand; and there 
was a snugly lined basket for frequent naps. 

To be sure, reporters came to interview him 
occasionally, and he had to sit up and look 
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pleasant while his picture was taken in various 
positions ; but these inflictions were not hard to 
bear, and did not sour his sweet disposition. 

At last this peaceful life was broken by a call 
from Indianapolis. Some charitable people 
there were to 
give a “ Mili- 
tary Tea” to 
raise funds for 
the support of 
a public kin- 
dergarten,and 
they wanted 
Cris to assist 
them. His 
friends were 
loath to send 
the little fel- 
low, but the 
charity was 
such a worthy 
object that, 
with Captain 
Clark’s _ per- 
mission, they 
acceded to 
the request. 

Thus Cris 
started on his 
travels again, 
and during his 
stay in Indianapolis he was a public character. 
The papers there gave full accounts of his 
appearance, his experiences, and his charming 
manners. He had become so used to admira- 
tion that, instead of cowering in a corner of his 
cage, he would come forward to the bars and 
put up his little paws to court attention. 

What with the payments to see him and the 
sale of his photographs, Cristobal brought the 
sum of fifty dollars to the Indianapolis Free 
Kindergarten; and the poor children of that 
city, when they play their pretty games and 
handle their bright-colored toys, will have occa- 
sion to give a kind thought to the little Spanish 
kitten. 

He seemed so glad to be at home after his 
Indianapolis trip that Mr. and Mrs. Clark re- 
solved he should travel no more; but Captain 
Clark, while objecting to further travels for the 
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‘CRISTOBAL COLON.” 


cat, who had had so little rest in his eventfu] 
life, had stipulated that if Chicago asked for 
him she should not be refused, for that city was 
the home of many of Cristobal’s brave ship- 
mates on the Oregon. Fifty young men from 





***CRISTOBAL’ A PRISONER OF WAR.” 


Chicago belonging to the Naval Reserve were 
on the Oregon during the Santiago fight. A 
cat-show was to be ‘held, and it was asserted 
that the Colon cat would be one of the prin- 
cipal attractions if he were present. 

Of course he was sent, and no doubt some 
of you saw him there, reclining at ease in his 
flag-draped cage on cushions of yellow and red. 

Poor little Cris! It was his last appearance 
in public. He greeted his master and mistress, 
on his return, with his usual affection, but 
seemed very, very tired, and after a day and 
night of illness died. 

He will be missed in the St. Joseph home, 
for he was a most endearing little fellow, and 
was touchingly grateful for any care or attention. 
The handsome medal he won at the Chicago 
show, will probably be sent to the crew of the 
Oregon, in memory of their little shipmate. 


























LOST IN RUSSIA. 





By PouLTNEY BIGELOw. 


Tom RopMaAN could sail a canoe and ride a 
horse about as well as any boy of his age. He 
was only fifteen, and was living in the family 
of a German professor, because his father wished 
him to learn German thoroughly before enter- 
ing upon his studies at West Point. 

It was July, and Tom was seated in his 
graceful canoe “ Dimple,” floating along mer- 
rily, with both sails spread, upon the bosom of 
a broad, sluggish stream leading from Germany 
across the frontiers of Russia. His boat 
weighed only eighty pounds, and yet was so 
strong and commodious that he could carry all 
the provisions he needed for a three months’ 
cruise, 

In the forward compartment he carried 
dry kindling-wood, so that he could light his 
fire in any state of the weather. In the after- 
locker he had a tent which was spread over the 
boat and enabled him to sleep, during the most 
furious rain-storm, just as comfortably as if he 
were in his bunk on an ocean liner. He had a 
spirit-lamp and a dozen or more tins of pre- 
served meats and soups; but he always preferred 
to forage off the country rather than spoil his 
appetite with a class of food which can never be 
fresh, at best. 

Tom was perfectly happy watching the wild 
fowl start from their resting-places, trimming 
his neat little sails, and studying his maps, 
which were so detailed that he could tell just 
where he was at every bend of the river, and 
knew the name of every village long before he 
came to it. 

Tom had often wished that he could have 
had such good maps as these for American 


rivers. He took precious good care of his 


maps, because without them he would be in 
complete ignorance of his whereabouts, and 
would not know how to ask a single question. 


stew, and also a warm drink. 
drank nearly all the cupful, but did not seem 
to care so much for the food. 
a great many questions as to where he came 
from and where he was going, and noted what 
Tom said with an eagerness quite unusual in an 
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That evening he camped within three miles 
of the Russian frontier, for he was not anxious 
to cross that line in the dark, when the frontier 
guard might mistake him for a spy or a smug- 
gler, and make him a target for their rifles. 
So he drew his canoe Dimple up on to a little 
spit of grassy ground where the exposure would 
give him freedom from mosquitos, stretched 
his tent between the masts, kindled a fire of 
driftwood, and was soon comfortably engaged 
with an Irish stew flavored with a sauce. He 
was feeling at peace with all the world, and was 
full of pity for the poor people who had to live 
in houses while he could enjoy sleeping and 
eating in the open air, when suddenly a figure 
emerged from the forest of pine-trees behind 
him, moving toward the camp-fire. 

“Pardon me,” said the stranger, taking off 
his cap and bowing humbly. “I am a wretched 
man, and I beg you will not denounce me to 
the police.” 

Tom was surprised to hear a man who was 
dressed like a peasant speaking good English; 
but his sympathy, no less than his curiosity, 
was aroused by the first words of this queer 
stranger. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Tom. 


“Why should I denounce you to the police? I 
am merely making a pleasure tour in my canoe, 
and have nothing whatever to do with the 


police.” 
Tom offered the stranger some of his Irish 
The stranger 


He asked Tom 


ordinary peasant. 


“ Kikivitz is my name,” said the stranger, 


“and I have a dear old mother living at a 
village that is on your path. 


I myself can- 
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not go; for I dare not 
trust myself in Russia, 
because my father was 
a Polish patriot. But 
when I heard of you 
coming down the river 
in a canoe, I ran for 
many, many miles. to 
catch you, and beg you 
on my knees to take this 
letter to my mother.” 

“Why, of course,” 
said Tom. “ Nothing 
would give me greater 
pleasure. Surely there 
can be no harm in tak- 
ing a letter from a son 
to his mother, and I 
don’t see why you 
should think that I am 
doing you a particular 
favor.” 

So Kiukivitz handed 
Tom a letter, took off 
his cap, made another 
deep bow, and, first 
looking very cautiously 
around to see whether 
he had been observed, 
he ran for the forest with 
great speed. 

Tom thrust the letter 
into a little india-rub- 
ber case containing his 
and letter of 
credit, then 
himself into the well of 


passport 
slipped 


his canoe, and was 
soon sound asleep under 
the refreshing influence of a sweet-scented 
breeze that blew from the forest of pine-trees. 


IT. 


Witu the first ray of sunlight next morn- 
ing, Tom sprang out of his canoe, and took a 
refreshing swim in the placid waters at his feet. 
Then, after a cup of strengthening cocoa, which 
he made in less than three minutes over his 
spirit-lamp, he folded his tent, slid his light 
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*“*“SUDDENLY ANOTHER FLASH OF LIGHTNING RIPPED OUT THROUGH THE NIGHT, AND HALI 4 
DOZEN BULLETS HISSED ABOUT HIM IN THE WATER’ 


(SEE PAGE 4067.) 


Dimple into the stream, and was soon at the 
Russian frontier. Tom thought the custom- 
house officers exceedingly curious, for they not 
only examined every corner of the canoe, to see 
that no smuggling was being done, but they 
turned over every leaf of the few books which 
composed his library. But as Tom had al- 
ready been warned against taking any but most 
inoffensive books into the Czar’s empire, the 
frontier censors made no embarrassing discov- 


eries — at least, Tom thought not. But they 
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copied out every bit of his passport, and made 
several marks upon it, and seemed to regard 
his journey as rather a dangerous thing. 

At last the inspection appeared to be satis- 
factorily concluded, and Tom was allowed to 
leave the room. He had gone only a few steps 
when he suddenly turned and ran back, having 
forgotten his precious maps. As he burst into 
the room unexpectedly, he caught sight of a 
man in green uniform, who had not been there 
during the inspection. Tom thought this new 
man looked very much like Kikivitz, but of 
course he dismissed that idea from his head as 
absurd. The man in green appeared to be 
very busy with some papers on the table, and 
looked rather embarrassed ; but Tom supposed 
that this was because of his sudden entrance. 
So he picked up his maps, and was once more 
happily afloat. The sluggish river broadened 
out into a beautiful lake, and the little waves 
commenced to dance up and down, giving Tom 
a lively time as he tacked from one side to the 
other, beating against a head wind. He would 
have done just as well had he lowered his sails 
and paddled straight in the teeth of the wind, 
but Tom was passionately fond of sailing, and 
this was an opportunity which he did not care 
to lose. 

As he came about on his first tack he noticed 
a small boat push out from near the custom- 
house and point in his direction. Two men 
were rowing, the third steering. Tom would 
have thought nothing of this boat had it not 
been for the suspicious manner in which it 
sought to follow him when he went about from 
one tack to the other. The crew were too far 
away for him to distinguish their dress or faces, 
so Tom began to meditate strategy as a means 
of knowing the plans of the enemy. He 
studied his map carefully, and selected for am- 
bush a sharp little projection of wooded land 
that jutted out into the lake about two miles 
ahead. He noticed that the rowboat did not 
gain upon him, but, on the contrary, that the 
men frequently lay upon their oars, as though 
they desired to keep at a distance. Tom kept 
beating up and down until he at last got well 
to windward of the spit of land which could 
conceal him from the suspicious followers. It 
had now grown to be so late in the afternoon 
VoL. XXVI.— 59-60. 
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that he could with difficulty make out the pur- 
suing boat, and they could see of him only his 
sails. An American canoe had never before 
been in those waters, and the custom-house 
people believed it to be a sailing-boat, which, 
from their knowledge of such craft, must weigh 
about a ton and draw several feet of water. 
They supposed that Tom would have to anchor 
at night, never dreaming that a boat could be 
so light as this one. 

The time was now come for Tom to dodge 
behind the little land-spit ; so instead of putting 
about, as at former times, he ran straight into 
this little nook, lowered sails and masts, and 
sprang ashore like a cat, dragging the boat 
after him.’ When he had her safely stowed 
behind some dense bushes, he ran back to 
the water, and having on nothing but a flannel 
shirt and a short, loose pair of bicycling 
breeches, he struck out into the lake, and 
swam as hard he could toward a point 
half a mile below where he had hidden Dimple. 

Like all canoeists, Tom was a capital swim- 
mer, and reached the point ahead of his pur- 
suers. He at once gathered together some 
leaves, and started a fire by means of twigs and 
driftwood,—for Tom carried his matches in a 
well-corked bottle,— then he hung up his shirt 
and breeches to dry before the fire, while he 
himself once more entered the water and 
struck out into the darkness that had now 
fallen over the great lake, swimming noiselessly 
in the direction which he thought the pursuing 
crew must necessarily take. 

The wind by this time had completely died 
out, and the surface of the lake was as smooth 
as glass. The sound of oars was heard, and 
it was so dark that Tom could distinctly hear 
voices in the boat, although the speakers little 
realized who it was that was listening to them. 
Oddly enough, they were speaking in German, 
so that Tom could understand what they said. 
Suddenly the rowing ceased, and so near was 
the boat to Tom’s head that he could distinctly 
hear the swish of water about its bows. 

“Look there,” said a voice which Tom 
recognized at once as belonging to Kikivitz. 
“The young scoundrel has gone into camp for 
the night.” 

They were evidently looking at the garments 


as 
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hung to dry by the camp-fire, and naturally 
concluded that Tom had done what they had 
expected. 

“ But are you sure he is a nihilist ? ” asked 
another voice. “He looks very young for such 
dangerous work.” 

“No doubt about it,” answered Kikivitz. 
“ He is a spy, and you will find the letter con- 
cealed about his person.” 

“ But how do you know this?” 

“Oh, that is my business,” answered Kiki- 
vitz. “It is enough for you that I deliver a 
nihilist into your hands and furnish you at the 
same time the evidence of his crime.” 

“ True,” said the other. “ The Russian gov- 
ernment cannot ask more than that; and now 
let us run in and catch the young villain.” 

“Softly,” said Kikivitz. “He may take the 
alarm and run away if he sees us. Let us 
wait until he is asleep. We shall then have 
our prize without any danger.” 

So they rowed softly in a long circle to 
within rifle-range of Tom’s shirt and breeches, 
their owner meanwhile swimming softly in the 
wake of their boat in order to learn all he 
could of their plans. 

“We must approach him from the woods,” 
said Kikivitz, “so that he cannot possibly 
escape in that direction.” 

“Then let us do it this way. You march 
around to the rear, I will go along shore from 
up the lake, and the third man will march along 
shore from down the lake; then we shall have 
him in a trap, seize his papers, smash his boat, 
and take him with us.” 

Then Tom heard them comparing watches, 
so that they might all start in unison at the 
moment when they imagined he would be 
sound asleep. 

According to this program the three were to 
make their start in about two hours, and pro- 
posed to enjoy the interval at a country tavern 
a short distance back of the lake. Tom was 
delighted to hear this, for it immediately gave 
him a plan of operations. Slowly and silently 
he swam behind them, until he heard their keel 
upon the sandy beach. Then he stood up to 
his neck in water, while the three men leaped 
ashore, chuckling over the prospect of an easy 
capture and a big reward. They coiled the 
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painter loosely about a convenient branch, and 
then Tom heard their steps grow fainter and 
fainter amid the trees of the forest. 


III. 


Tom listened until not a sound could be 
heard save the gurgling of a bull-frog, or the 
quaint cry of a far-away heron. Then he sprang 
to the painter, uncoiled it, pushed off, seized the 
oars, and rowed with all his might to the camp- 
fire, where his shirt and breeches had so suc- 
cessfully deceived the enemy. Jumping ashore 
there, he threw a fresh log or two upon the fire, 
then seized his shirt and breeches, leaped again 
into the heavy boat, and rowed toward the 
point where he had concealed Dimple. This 
was not so easy as he had anticipated, for the 
night was overcast, he had no compass, and the 
monotony of the forest made it almost impossi- 
ble for him to distinguish one part from the 
other. However, he calculated the distance, 
counted his strokes, and finally, after landing 
at two points that disappointed him, grounded 
his keel behind the little spit where he had first 
dodged his pursuers. 

He reckoned that at least half an hour must 
have elapsed since his capture of the Russian 
boat, and that he should be wise to lose no time 
in hurrying over the frontier before an alarm 
could be raised. 

He pulled Dimple out from her hiding-place, 
slipped her gently into the water, lashed his 
sails and spars securely below the hatches, 
stowed everything snugly in his water-tight 
bulkheads, and at nine o’clock by his watch he 
pushed off in the direction of the German fron- 
tier, guided by his compass and the outlines of 
the forest. 

“It won’t do to let those three scoundrels 
find their boat again,” thought Tom, “ or they 
might catch up before I want them to.” 

So he towed the clumsy craft a short distance 
out into the lake, and anchored her there by 
means of a stone fastened to the long painter. 
Having thus rendered pursuit difficult, he bent 
to his double-bladed paddle noiselessly but ef- 
fectively, stopping only now and then to con- 
sult his map and compass, so as to be quite 
sure of finding the point where the river spread 
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out into the lake. Tom had to be very careful 
in doing this, for if the frontier guard had 
caught sight of a flash of light on the water, 
they would at once have suspected danger and 
made his escape difficult. Before striking his 
match, therefore, he threw his large rug com- 
pletely over his head, so that not a ray of light 
could pierce from the bottom of his canoe. As 
he was very hungry, he put a few biscuits within 
reach and nibbled while he worked. 

It was a warm night, and occasional flashes 
of lightning warned Tom of a thunder-shower. 
As to getting more or less wet Tom was quite 
indifferent; for he had not any clothes on, being 
quite warm enough without them. But he 
feared lest the frontier sentinel marching up and 
down near the custom-house might catch sight 
of him during one of these flashes. His only 
hope of successfully running the frontier block- 
ade lay in complete darkness; and now, after all 
his skilful strategy, it looked as though one 
flash of lightning might deliver him a prisoner 
into the hands of the Russian police. 

Tom was conscious that he had done nothing 
wrong, but he knew that in Russia innocent 
people had been at times denounced by un- 
scrupulous police agents. It was all very mys- 
terious, but on one point he had no doubt 
whatever, namely, that he must get out of Rus- 
sia that very night, no matter what the risk 
might be. 

Tom was a skilled canoeist ; he knew as much 
about a canoe as any member of the American 
Canoe Association, and that is saying a great 
deal for a boy of Tom’s years. It was one of 
his pet amusements to go swimming from his 
Dimple ; and when the sun was very hot, rather 
than climb into her for a rest, he would turn 
the boat wrong side up, and rest his head and 
elbows and feet beneath the coaming that ran 
around her deck. In this way he could float 
about with no physical fatigue, completely shel- 
tered from the rays of the sun, and with plenty 
of head room under his queer marine umbrella. 

By this time Tom could catch sight of the 
custom-house when the lightning flashed, and 
he knew that he would soon be discovered 
it he maintained his conspicuous upright posi- 
tion. Just then a sharp call from shore told 


him that he was discovered, and the crack of a 
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rifle told him also that some sentinel was not 
over-particular in his choice of target. 

Tom said nothing, but leaned out of his boat 
until she gently turned upside down over his 
head, and then he struck out to the best of 
his powers in a desperate effort to get beyond 
range of the rifle before the next flash of light- 
ning should enable that particular sentry to 
take aim. He heard excited voices on shore 
as he struggled forward in the blackness of his 
boat, and was congratulating himself upon 
the bad shot from the sentinel’s rifle, when 
suddenly another flash of lightning ripped out 
through the night, and half a dozen bullets 
hissed about him in the water. He ducked 
his head, and as he did so felt upon his shoul- 
der something like the sting of a mosquito. But 
he had no time to mind trifies, and struggled 
on to make the most of the black interval 
which now spoiled any further firing. The 
rain came mercifully to his assistance, and in 
the midst of a shower that effectually concealed 
him even from an enemy ten feet off, his feet 
suddenly felt the sand beneath, and by its 
assistance he made such good progress that 
when the shower ceased, and the stars showed 
themselves, ‘Tom was on land, out of range of 
any Russian rifle, and saw before him the lights 
of a house which he recognized as the custom- 
station of Germany. 

He felt strangely weak, and concluded to 
announce himself at this station rather than 
run the risk of being, during the night, mis- 
taken for a smuggler. So he struggled on dog- 
gedly until he was at the nearest point leading 
to the house. But he felt so tired after his ex- 
ertions that he sat down for a moment and 
leaned back for a little rest before starting in 
search of night quarters. 

uf 

Ir was broad daylight when Tom woke. He 
did not open his eyes, but lay dozing happily 
as though in fairyland. He was in a 
bed, and strange voices were talking about him. 

“The boy must have lost a bucketful of 
blood; it is most mysterious.” 

“Yes, Herr Doctor. I found him lying in 
the bottom of his boat, and I‘ thought he had 
been seriously injured somehow.” 


warm 
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“ But who could have wished to murder a 
boy like this?” 

“Oh,” said the other, “the Russian guards 
will fire at anything they see at night, and 
they don’t care much what it is.” 

“Do you know who this boy is?” 
doctor. 

“Yes,” said the other; “his passport de- 
scribes him as an American school-boy, the son 
of an army officer.” 

The doctor was much impressed by this, for 
in Germany an army officer is considered quite 
as important as a senator in the United States. 

Tom now opened his eyes, and was going to 
spring out of bed, when he found, to his sur- 
prise, that he could not move. 

“Where am I? What is the matter?” said 
Tom, addressing the good-natured doctor in 
German. 

“You are at the custom-house station,” 
answered he, “and you have been bleeding 
almost to death because of a wound in your 
right shoulder. We have examined your papers 
in order to communicate with your family, for 
I thought at one time that you might not come 
to life again.” 

Tom then told the story of how he had been 
asked by Kikivitz to carry a letter “to his dear 
mother,” and how he had seen him at the Rus- 
sian custom-station; how he had heard his 
voice on the lake, and managed to escape, 
thanks to the blackness of the night. 

“ But,” said Tom, “I don’t understand where 
this blood comes from.” 

“ Did they not shoot you?” asked the doctor. 

“They shot at me, and I heard the bullets 
whizz into the water, but I did n’t feel anything, 
excepting a mosquito-bite.” 

“ Well,” said the doctor, with a long laugh, 
“ this wound in your shoulder is your ‘ mosquito- 
bite.’ I know these bites, for I was in the war 
against France, and I have seen men die with- 
out knowing that they had been hit.” 


asked the 


V. 


Tom RopMAN grew slowly in strength under 
the kindly nursing of the good-hearted Germans, 
and soon he was able to walk about in the sun- 
shine with his arm in a sling; and of course his 
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first care was to see how his canoe was. There 
was a hole through both of her sides exactly in 
line with the part of his shoulder that had felt 
as though it had been bitten by a mosquito. The 
boat had been carefully strung and hung up 
under the rafters of a shed near the house. 
That evening there arrived a very important 
German official directly from the chief of police 
in Berlin. He was received with much bow- 
ing and saluting, and was especially polite to 
Tom. He appeared much interested in the 
canoe voyage, and asked particularly for a de- 
scription of Kikivitz. ‘Tom readily told all he 
knew. The police official read the letter which 
Tom had offered to carry to the mother of 
Kikivitz; in fact, he read it two or three times, 
and then uttered a long whistle. 

“Do you know what is in this letter?” 

“Of course not,” said Tom. 

“ Well, then, let me tell you that you have 
had a stroke of most remarkable good fortune. 
If you had delivered this letter, you would 
probably now be on your way to Siberia.” 

“ But I don’t understand,” answered the boy. 
“Ts there anything wrong in a son writing to 
his mother ?” 

The police official smiled, and said: “That 
was not a letter from a son toa mother. Ki- 
kivitz is a notorious scoundrel—sometimes a 
smuggler, sometimes a spy, sometimes a ni- 
hilist, and sometimes a decoy of the secret 
police. He was once employed by our office; 
but we learned to distrust him, and since then he 
has been trying to ingratiate himself with the 
political police of Russia. Kikivitz is not his 
real name. He gave you this letter in order 
that you might have upon you the evidence of 
your complicity with Russian nihilism, As you 
see, he had denounced you, and but for your 
pluck and coolness, he would have sworn away 
your very life.” 

Tom blushed with happiness at this reference 
to his behavior, for what he had done seemed 
to him the most natural thing under the circum- 
stances. 

“ But,” said Tom, “surely they would not 
punish me for simply having a stranger’s letter 
in my pocket!” 

“In Russia,” said the police official, “the 
government can do anything. To have your 
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boat smashed; your papers and money taken 
away from you; to have been lodged in jail; 
to have been examined by an official who 
would accept the evidence of Kikivitz sooner 
than yours,—all would have been possible if 
they had believed you a nihilist. It would 
appear to your friends that you had been acci- 
dentally drowned, and that of course the Rus- 
sian government could not be responsible for 
the welfare of American tourists who chose to 
make dangerous canoe-cruises.” 

When Tom at last was seated in a railway 
carriage, comfortably rolling toward Berlin, he 
picked up a German newspaper, and read this: 

The Russian Minister of the Interior has just made 
public the details of a most reckless assault upon the 


lives of the frontier guard stationed at X There 
were thirty nihilists in the attacking party, but they were 
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completely routed by the six brave soldiers who were in 
charge of the guard-house. The conflict was very se- 
vere, and the river was stained with blood. The object 
of these detestable enemies was to smuggle into Russia 
a large quantity of dynamite to be used for revolutionary 
purposes. Lieutenant Kikivitz was the means of saving 
the country from this calamity, and he has been pro- 
moted for his patriotic conduct. Those who loyally 


assisted him were also rewarded. 


Tom felt tremendously proud to think that he 
had been mistaken for a band of thirty nihilists, 
and he almost forgave Kikivitz for having tried 
to murder him. This canoe cruise has become 
legendary on the eastern frontier of Prussia, 
and whenever the German guardians there read 
of fights with nihilists, they wink at one an- 
other, and say: “ Those are the thirty nihilists 
whose name is Tom Rodman.” 








RAIN SONG. 


By 


ANNIE ISABEL WILLIs. 


Raln, silver rain, 
Twinkling on the pane. 
The earth drinks softly what it needs, 
The gray sky lowers like a pall, 
lhe bare twigs string the drops like beads, 
And still the silver showers fall. 
Rain, rain, rain, 
Silver dropping rain! 


Rain, pearly rain, 
Gliding down the pane. 
The fence-rails have a crystal edge, 


The brimming spouts pour fountains free, 


The flowers on the window-ledge 
Are fresh and bright as they can be. 
Rain, rain, rain, 
Pearly, gliding rain! 


Rain, sparkling rain, 
Shining on the pane. 


A bit of blue in yonder sky, 

Swift signs of clearing all about, 
Some broken clouds drift quickly by, 
And lo! the sun is shining out. 

Good-by, rain, 
Shining, sparkling rain! 








WHAT ROBIN SAID. 


By Harriet F. BLODGETT. 








LITTLE robin As if the cold were but a joke, 
came too soon And sang this song to me: 
From Summer 
land away: “O Apple-tree! the while ’t is snowing, 
He must have How your pinky buds are glowing — 
thought that it Growing — blowing — glowing 
was June On everything I see! 
When ’t was not And somewhere in your branches hiding, 
even May. One small nest is safe abiding, 
“© Robin! press your scarlet vest Waiting — waiting — waiting 
More closely to your throat, My little love and me. 


Or of the song you love the best 


You cannot sing a note “© Brook! because the ice is near you, 


Do you think I cannot hear you, 


“There is no other bird about, Singing — singing — singing 
And, in their coats of fur, Of daisies and the spring? 
The pussy-willows are not out— O Meadows white! with snow-drifts over, 
They dare not even purr. Don’t you know I smell the clover 
And you will freeze!” But, as I spoke, Coming — coming — coming 
He hopped upon a tree, While loud the bluebells ring? 


“© frozen Flakes! that cling together, 

You are every one a feather 
Falling — falling — falling 

To line the world’s great nest. 
O Night and Darkness! downward pressing, 
You are wings spread out caressing, 
Brooding — brooding — brooding, 

All tired things to rest.” 


And then my robin spread his wings 
And flew across the snow; 

But somewhere, dear, he always sings 
This little song, I know. 











THE STORY 


OF BETTY. 


By CAROLYN WELLS. 





[This story was begun in the January number.) 


CuHapPrerR VII. 
MR. DICK PLANS A PICNIC. 


Tue law is a great blessing, and what we 
should do without it would be hard to tell. 
But it is also a complicated mechanism and 
very difficult to understand. So we won't go 
into legal details, but satisfy ourselves with 
some main facts. And, indeed, since Betty 
never knew, and could n’t have understood if 
she had known, the processes by which her 
fortune became legally hers, it is certainly un- 
necessary to trouble ourselves about them. By 
the regular proceedings, then, of this wise but 
mysterious “law,” Betty’s claims were duly 
established, and Mr. Morris was appointed 
guardian of her financial affairs. Since he 
lived in Australia, Mr. Brewster was appointed 
to be his representative in this country. Both 
these gentlemen received salaries for their 
labors, and Betty was therefore under no ob- 
ligation to them—except that, being true and 
noble-hearted men, they managed affairs with a 
generous interest that money could not repay. 
Even inexperienced Betty appreciated this, and 
often thanked them with all the earnestness of 
her ardent Irish heart. 

The Van Courts, one and all, were her firm 
friends and allies. Though Mr. Dick teased 
her, and Mrs. Van Court often seemed curt 
and chilling, and Miss Margaret was blunt 
and outspoken, yet on the whole they were 
very good to the little stranger within their 
gates; and Miss Grace was angelically kind. 

So the plans for the future went on rapidly, 
for all were interested in the novel enterprise ; 
and Mr. Morris, who was obliged to return to 
Australia soon, wanted matters to progress as 
far as possible before he left the country. 

The Stillford house was bought, and as 
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Betty, being a minor, could not hold property, 
the deed was made out in Mr. Brewster’s name, 
who held it in trust for her until she should 
come of age. 

The house being bought, the next thing, of 
course, was the furniture. 

“You ‘ll have to go to New York for it,” 
said Mrs. Van Court. “ There ’s nothing worth 
buying in Greenborough.” 

“Just the thing!” exclaimed Mr. Dick, who 
was present at this conclave. “We ’ll make a 
picnic to New York, and stay several days. 
I ‘ll go with you, and show you the sights. 
Hast been to New York, Popinjay ?” 

“No, sir,” said Betty, shyly, for she always 
felt as if the young man was poking fun at her 

“Then I ‘ll take you. Grace, you may go 
too, if you ’Il be good; and, Brewster, I sup- 
pose we ’Il have to have you along; Mr. Mor- 
ris, of course; Margaret, if she likes; and 
will you go, mother?” 

Mrs. Van Court said she felt it her duty to 
go, as she would be needed to look after such 
a frivolous party; but Miss Margaret declined, 
saying she would stay at home and keep house. 

So the trip was arranged, and they were to 
start the next day. 

“And now run to bed, Betty,’ Mrs. 
Van Court; “it is already past the hour.” 

During the fortnight Betty had spent with 
them, Mrs. Van Court had undertaken to in- 
struct her in at least the rudiments of good 
manners and social customs, and the child’s 
ready adaptability and quick wit enabled her 
to do credit to her teacher. 

Instead of her slangy, saucy ways, Betty had 
acquired a polite demeanor which, being mod- 
eled very carefully after Mrs. Van Court’s, was 
perhaps over-dignified. This majestic air, when 
combined with Betty’s queer grammar and oc- 
casional lapses into Irish idioms, amused Mr. 
Richard Van Court extremely, and he liked 
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nothing better than to tease her until she lost 
her dignity and made sharp replies. 

Then Mrs. Van Court would reprove them 
both, and send Richard away while she gave 
Betty a lesson in behavior. Her rules were 
very strict, too: Betty was not allowed at din- 
ner when there were guests present, she was 
always sent to bed at eight o’clock, and in every 
way was treated as a well-brought-up little girl 
of fourteen ought to be. 

She sometimes felt rebellious; but there were 
so many pleasures that they more than made 
up for the deprivations, and, too, Betty really 
wanted to learn the gentle and refined ways of 
those about her. 

So, though she would have liked to stay up 
later, she said good night gracefully and went 
to her room. 

There she found a good-sized box bearing 
the dressmaker’s label, and she knew at once 
it was the traveling-suit she was to wear to 
New York, and which Miss Grace had feared 
might not arrive in time. Betty opened the 
box, and removing the tissue-paper, saw a skirt 
of bright red silk. She was delighted beyond 
measure, for the Van Court ladies rarely al- 
lowed her to have her dresses as bright as she 
liked. They preferred to wear neutral tints 
themselves, and tried to persuade Betty that 
pale or subdued tones were in every way prefer- 
able to the gorgeous colors in which her soul 
delighted. 

So the red silk skirt was a surprise, and Betty 
tried it on at once. The hooks were on the 
wrong side of the belt. “ But,’thought Betty, 
“sure, that ’s the new-fangled way. Every 
one of my frocks has some queer belongings 
to it.” 

The jacket was folded with the red silk in- 
side ; but she quickly whisked it out, turned the 
sleeves, and tried it on with a smile of real satis- 
faction. 

“Miss Grace ’ll say it does n’t fit me,” she 
thought, for the collar seemed a bit humpy. 
The jacket fastenings, which were pretty loops 
of black braid, were a little difficult to manage, 
being on the inside, but she finally conquered 


them. Then she took it off, and folded it 


neatly again in its box, and went to bed to 
dream of the wonderful New York trip. 
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OF BETTY. 


Next morning Miss Grace popped her head 
in at Betty’s door. 

“Wake up,” she said. “ It’s a lovely day to 
start on our trip, and it is high time you were 
getting ready. Put on your new frock and 
hurry downstairs so that I may see if it is all 
right.” 

“Yes, Miss Grace, dear; I ’ll be down in a 
jiffy!” And Betty hopped up and made her 
toilet, all the while wondering what New York 
would be like. She managed the red silk dress 
more easily this time, but still thought it queer 
why it felt so uncomfortable. 

However, she knew Miss Grace would make 
it all right somehow, and she ran down to the 
breakfast-room, where the family was already 
assembled. 

“Why, Betty,” exclaimed Miss Margaret, 
“what have you done? You ’ll spoil that 
dress!” 

* Go upstairs at once,” said Mrs. Van Court, 
sternly, “and put it on properly.” 

Betty looked so amazed at these speeches, 
and then cast such a questioning glance at 
Miss Grace, that that lady burst into laughter, 
and was unable to speak for a moment. 

“ Popinjay,” said Mr. Dick, gravely, “ I don’t 
know much about millinery; but as you seem 
to know even less, I will inform you that you 
have put on your frock inside out.” 

“I’m sure I have n’t!” exclaimed Betty, in- 
“ Have I, Miss Grace?” 

That red silk 
blue cloth 


dignantly. 

“You certainly have, Betty. 
is the lining. Your suit is of 
trimmed with black braid.” 

Then Miss Grace took Betty’s hand, and 
they went upstairs to right things. 

Of course that explained the queer fasten- 
ings; but Betty was much disappointed to find 
herself wearing a dark blue dress instead of a 
bright red one, and in her secret heart she 
vowed to get a bright red dress as soon as she 
had an opportunity. 

In great good humor the party began their 
journey to New York. 

Mr. Morris acted the part of courier, and 
flew around in his spasmodic way, buying 
tickets, checking luggage, and making himself 
generally useful. He took Betty under his 
special protection, while Mr. Van Court looked 























“BETTY CLASPED HER ARMS TIGHTLY 


after his mother’s comfort, and Mr. Brewster 


devoted himself to Miss Grace. 
Betty was a little bewildered by all the noise 

and bustle, but enjoyed the trip thoroughly 

ind was almost sorry when it was ended and 

the train rolled into the great train-shed in 

Jersey City. 

Then they crossed the ferry, and Betty 
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POST, THUS ANCHORING HERSELF.” (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


learned that the noise and confusion she had 
thought so great were as nothing to the clatter- 
ing uproar of New York City. 

They walked through a long covered bridge 
that spanned a street instead of a river, and 
then went down some steps into another street 
that appeared to be packed full of people. 

Mr. Morris grasped Betty’s arm firmly, and 
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together they plunged into the moving throng, 
and were almost carried along with it. “ Bless 
my soul!” he said. “This won’t do. This 
won't do. ‘This is the day of the great parade, 
but I did n’t suppose there ’d be such a crowd 
—such an immense crowd! I was aiming for 
the elevated road; but we can’t do it, we 
can’t do it. We must take cabs.” 

However, there were no cabs to be had, the 
surface cars were crowded to their utmost 
capacity, and the steps of the elevated stations 
were thronged with people unabie to get up to 
the platforms. ‘Well, well!” said Mr. Morris, 
“T never saw such a crowd—never! I must 
consult with Brewster and Dick.” 

He turned back to seek them, and Betty 
turned too; but somehow the crowd surged be- 
tween them, and the child was fairly swept off 
her feet and carried away, and when she touched 
the ground again Mr. Morris was nowhere to 
be seen. Betty was frightened, but she was not 
bewildered. She pushed along to a lamp-post 
near by, and clasped her arms tightly around it, 
thus anchoring herself as near as possible to the 
spot where Mr. Morris last saw her. She stood 
there until her arms were numb, hoping he 
would come; but he did not, and the crowd 
seemed to increase. 

Then Betty set her wits to work. She knew 
she was lost in New York City, but she had 
perfect confidence that she would find her 
friends again in some way. 

She had no money with her, as Mr. Morris 
had taken her purse in his pocket for safe-keep- 
ing. But she knew that while in New York 
they were to stay at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
and though she had no idea where that was 
located, she felt sure that she could succeed in 
getting there, and that was her best chance of 
being found. 

She glanced at the people who stood nearest 
her, and decided upon a newsboy as the most 
promising aid. 

“ Say, young fellow, how do you get to the 
Fifth Av’noo Hotel?” she said, unconsciously 
lapsing into Lame Jack’s vernacular in consid- 
eration of the type she was addressing. 

Now, a New York newsboy is not easily sur- 
prised, but to hear such a well-dressed little girl 
using his own lingo was rather startling. 
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OF BETTY. 


But, though totally unaware of it, Betty had 
assumed something of Mrs. Van Court’s aristo- 
cratic pose and expression, and observing this, 
the boy refrained from chaffing. 

“Take the Sixt’ Av’noo L up to Twenty- 
third Street, an’ then walk acrost,” he said 
briefly ; and Betty made up her mind she would 
do it. 

“ Where do you take the Sixt’ Av’noo L?” 
she further demanded. 

“ Right up there,” said the boy, grinning, as 
he pointed to the stairs, not ten feet away, but 
so packed with people that it seemed vain to 
attempt to reach them. 

But just then the music of a brass band was 
heard, and a company of soldiers came march- 
ing along. 

As if by magic the policemen cleared the 
stairs, and the captain of the company started 
up, leading his men. 

Like a flash Betty darted to the captain’s 
side. 

“Oh, please, sir, can’t I go up with you?” 
she asked. “I ’m lost, and I must find my 
people.” 

“Can you be a soldier?” said the kind old 
captain, looking at her quizzically. 

“T can keep step an’ obey orders, sir,” said 
she, quickly, “if that ’s what it means.” 

“ That ’s all there is to it,” said the captain, 
laughing ; “ walk by me.” 

And marching at the captain’s side to the 
music of the band, Betty mounted the stairs 
and walked along the platform. 

The train which was waiting seemed well 
filled already, but the company managed to 
get on somehow. 

Unheeding the closed gates, they jumped 
over them and on to the platforms. Betty sud- 
denly felt herself lifted into the air and swung 
over a gate, and the next moment the train had 
started, and she discovered she was on the 
front platform of the front car, with the captain 
and seven other soldiers. 

The men were as deferential as if she had 
been the daughter of the regiment, and the 
ride uptown was exciting and splendid. She 
told her story, and the captain ordered a de- 
tachment of his troops to escort her from the 
station at Twenty-third Street to her hotel. 
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After learning at the office that none of the 
Greenborough party had arrived, the soldiers 
took Betty to the parlor. 

Here she dismissed them politely, saying she 
was not afraid to stay alone, and she was sure 
her friends would soon arrive. 

So with grave and respectful salutes the 
guard departed, and Betty sat contentedly on a 
huge red velvet sofa and waited. 


CuHapTer VIII. 
DAYS IN NEW YORK. 


AFTER Betty had waited about an hour her 
expectations were realized. 

Mrs. Van Court and her daughter and son 
appeared in the doorway and said respectively: 

“ Betty! how did you get here?” 

“ My dear child, are you really safe ?” 

‘I told ’em you ’d land on your feet some- 
how, Popinjay!” 

Explanations followed, and Betty told about 
her ride uptown with the soldiers; and then 
Richard Van Court went to telephone to Mr. 
Morris and Mr. Brewster, who were still down- 
town searching for the lost child. 

“ Betty,” said Mr. Dick, when he returned, 
“you ’re a ‘man-of-infinite-resource-and-saga- 
city. But what would you have done if you 
had n’t met your military friends ?” 

“1 don’t know, sir, but I think I would have 
made my way up here somehow, for I knew it 
was the only chance of gettin’ myself found.” 

“You showed good common sense,” said 
Miss Grace; “and now let us go to our rooms 
and rest a little before dinner.” 

To Betty’s great satisfaction, she was allowed 
to go down to dinner. Mrs. Van Court disap- 
proved of it, and said it would be much better 
for her to have supper in her room, and go at 
once to bed, that she might be refreshed for the 
excitements of the next day. But Miss Grace 
saw the child’s disappointed face, and begged 
that she might be permitted to dine with the 
rest and then go to bed directly after. So Mrs. 
Van Court consented, and told Betty she might 
wear her blue silk dress. 

This dress was Betty’s pride and delight. It 
was of blue China silk, just the color of her 
eyes, and had a yoke and sleeves of white 
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embroidered muslin. Black silk stockings and 
slippers with shining buckles completed the 
costume, and Miss Grace tied a blue ribbon 
through the dark hair that custered in ringlets 
all over the little Irish head. 

“There,” she said; “you look very nice, 
Betty, and if you behave as well as you look; 
no one will have any good reason to complain 
of you to-night. Nowrun to mama’s room and 
ask her if she ’s ready.” 

As Betty walked along the softly carpeted 
hall, she felt that in all her “pretendings” 
had never imagined such good times as she 
was having now, and the thought that they were 
only a prelude to the best time of all, when she 
should have her own home, brought a radiant 
smile to her face. 

So it was a very pretty little picture that 
greeted Mrs. Van Court’s eyes as she opened 
the door to Betty’s tap. 

“Why, my child, how sweet you look!” said 
the lady, kissing her kindly. 

And Betty replied seriously: “I do, ma’am ; 
Miss Grace said so. But I ’m afraid, ma’am, 
I won’t have my manners right, an’ I ’ll do 
little credit to your teachin’.” 

“ Well, don’t bother about it,” said Mrs. Van 
Court, laughing. “Just do the best you can, 
and don’t talk much when we ’re in the public 
halls or parlors.” 

The party had a small dining-room to them- 
selves; and though the formalities of a table 
were entirely new to the little Irish girl, yet 
her common sense and quick power of obser- 
vation enabled her soon to master them. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Morris, after they were 
seated at the table, “we must lay our plans. 
Yes, we must arrange for the campaign. What 
shall we do to-morrow ?” 

“ Let us be systematic,” said Mrs. Van Court. 
“Let us make lists of the furniture we have to 
buy, and attend to the various rooms on differ- 
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ent days.” 

“And,” said Miss Grace, “ we ought not to 
march this whole crowd around together all the 
time. I propose that one or two of us accom- 
pany Betty each day, and so divide the respon- 
sibility.” 

“| quite agree with you,” said Mr. Brewster. 

“Capital!” cried Richard. “I ‘ll go with 
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you, Popinjay, to get the things for your music- 
I know a place where they have the 
loveliest music-boxes you 
ever saw, and hand-organs 
too.” 

** Don’t 
said his sister. 


room. 


tease, Dick,” 
* You may 


mu | 
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look after the 
musical instru- 
ments, for you 
know all about 
such things. JZ 





***CAN’T 1 GO UP WITH YOU?’ BETTY 


will help you, 
Betty, to furnish the parlors and halls and that 
lovely little landing on the stairs.” 

“] want Mrs. Van Court to pick out the fur- 
niture for my own room,” said Betty; “ for she 
knows what’s best for a little girl like me to have.” 

Mrs. Van Court smiled at her, and said she 
would be glad to select the furniture for all 
the sleeping-rooms in Betty’s new house. 
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1 MUST FIND MY PEOPLE.’”’ 


OF BETTY. 
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“ Bless my soul!” said Mr. Morris. “ What’s 
left forme to do? Am I to be out of this thing 
—out of it entirely? 
No! I will provide for 
your dining-room and 
kitchen. Ah, yes; I will 
be of use there! Now, 
wait a minute. I have 
a house of my own, and 
I understand culinary 
mysteries that would 
floor these foolish young 
men—utterly floor them. 
With Mrs. Van Court's 
assistance, I will fit up 
your kitchen to a state 
of perfection, a state of 
perfection, my dear.” 

“T will select 
library,” said Mr. Brew- 


ster. 


your 


‘A library you 
must have — not a very 
large one at first, but one 
that shall be a founda- 
tion for the future.” 

So the plans were laid; 
and next morning all 
were filled with an eager 
interest to put them at 
once into execution. 

Mrs. Van Court, Mr. 
Morris,and Betty started 
on their expedition as 
early as possible, saying 
they would be gone all 
day, and making an ap- 
pointment to meet the 
others at dinner and re- 
port progress. 

And such a day as it 
Betty began to 
think she had stepped 


ASKED. ‘1 ’M LOST, AND was! 
into a fairy story, and pinched herself once in 
a while to make sure she was awake. 

Every purchase was made subject to her 
authority; but this soon came to be merely 
nominal, for her kind friends had such superior 
knowledge and judgment that she was only too 
glad to agree with their decisions. 

As Mr. Morris had said, he and Mrs. Van 
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Court knew how to furnish a kitchen, and they 
bought a complete outfit of cooking-utensils 
and kitchen furniture in a very short space of 
time. A few patent labor-saving contrivances 
were purchased, but only those that the saga- 
cious buyers had tested and found useful. 

[he dining-room furniture came next. As 
the house had a sideboard, they bought a din- 
ing-table and chairs, a pretty glass-cupboard, 
and a small side-table. 

“Shall you sit at the head of your own table, 
Betty ?” inquired Mrs. Van Court. 

“ No, ma’am; I think my gran’mother will sit 
there, an’ I’d like an arm-chair for her, an’ 
also a high chair for the baby.” 

These were added to the order; and then 
they selected dishes and glassware and table- 
linen and silver. It was a difficult matter to 
know just what style of furnishing to adopt for 
such unusual domestic arrangements; but Mrs. 
Van Court decided on a general line that 
should be in keeping with the house, and with 
the state of Betty’s finances, without being in 
any way extravagant. 

The sleeping-rooms came next. In defer- 
ence to Betty’s wish, Mrs. Van Court selected 
all the furniture for Betty’s own room. A brass 
bedstead was chosen; then a dear little dress- 
ing-table with a wide, low mirror; for this 
Mrs. Van Court found a dainty white cover, 
and then proceeded to buy a bewildering array 
of trays, brushes, combs, and toilet appliances 
of all kinds. Of some of these Betty knew 
neither the names nor the uses. 

Then she chose a wide, soft couch uphol- 
stered in blue, and a dozen jolly big pillows to 
throw on it, a dear little rocking-chair, a lovely 
work-table of inlaid wood, and another table to 
hold a pretty shaded lamp. ‘The carpet was 
blue and white, and the window-curtains were 
of dainty, ruffled white muslin. 

Although the library was yet to be furnished, 
Mrs. Van Court said that a small writing-desk 
and a rack for favorite books were always 
pleasant to have in one’s own room, and these 
were added. 

There were other little things needed, but 
they decided to leave those for the present and 
look at furniture for the other rooms. So a 
room for the prospective grandmother was fur- 
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nished next, and the tastes of an imaginary old 
lady were carefully consulted. 

“But she won’t be so very old,” said Betty. 
“ T want her so that she can take care of me in 
some ways, and in some ways I can take care 
of her.” 

So the old lady was imagined several years 
younger than 
arranged for accordingly. 


before, and her comfort was 

Then the baby sister’s nursery was furnished, 
Betty informing them that the sister would be 
about two years old when first introduced. 

It was great fun buying a crib, a chiffonnier, 
a tiny bath-tub, and all the paraphernalia of a 
baby’s toilet. ‘Toys were suggested, but they 
were left to be bought some other day, for 
Lame Jack’s room must be attended to. 

Betty had n’t asked him yet to live in her 
home, but she felt no fear of a refusal, and 
furnished his room in a way which she knew 
would appeal to his tastes. 

Py this time it was growing late, and they 
returned to the hotel feeling that the first day’s 
shopping had been a success. 

It was a merry party at dinner that night, for 
each had something to tell of the day’s experi- 
ence, and there was much laughter and fun. 

“ Popinjay,” said Mr. Richard, “I think I 
will take you shopping to-morrow, and see if 
we can’t do as well as the committee who went 
to-day. We ’Il buy music-boxes of all kinds, 
and then if there ’s any time left we ’ll go sight- 
seeing.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Betty, her eyes shining with 
delight; for Mr. Dick was very kind to her, 
and having grown used to his teasing, she 
did n’t mind it so much as at first. 

“All aboard, Popinjay,” said the young 
man, soon after breakfast the next morning. 
“Get on your smartest hat and come along 
with me. We'll join the hilarious populace 
in search of pleasure and profit.” 

Betty ran to get ready, and soon appeared 
again, smiling and happy, though a little shy. 

“Tt ’s good of you, sir, to take so much trou- 
ble for the likes of me,” she said gratefully, as 
they started off. 

“ Now, Betty,” said Mr. Richard, seriously, 
“Twill give you a bit of sound advice which 
your other legal and spiritual advisers seem to 
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have omitted. ‘The likes of me’ is an expres- 
sion you must not use. In the first place, it is 
too Irish for an Americanized little girl; and 
secondly, the spirit of it is wrong. In this coun- 
try we are all free and equal —that is, we are 
said to be, but in reality education and money 
often give their possessors a certain superiority 
over their less fortunate fellow-men. I don’t 
say this is right, but I say it is true. Now, you 
have money, and soon, I hope, you will have a 
good education. The rest of your claim to 
respect lies entirely within yourself. If you 
are worthy of attention and consideration, you 
will get them, and if not, you won’t. There ’s 
the whole case in a nutshell; and if you remem- 
ber it, it will do you more good than a year of 
preaching. Now, as I have told you before, 
little girl, I am your friend ; consequently it is a 
pleasure to me to aid you in any way I can; 
and so, Jocoseria, put away that troubled 
look and smile again, and we ’Ill go and hunt 
that festive quadruped, the piano.” 

Betty felt grateful to Mr. Dick for his kind 
and straightforward talk, and resolved to re- 
member and profit by it. 

She smiled brightly, and said : 

“Ts it a wild beast, sir ?” 

“So some folks would say; but we will track 
him to his lair and make him roar for us. 
Then, when we find one that growls in just 
the right tones, we ’Il buy him.” 

They went to piano warerooms, and Mr. 
Dick, who was a musician, played on a great 
many pianos, while Betty sat and listened with 
intense delight. 

“ Are you so fond of music, child?” asked 
Mr. Dick, noticing her absorbed expression. 

“Oh, yes, sir; I could listen to it forever. 
Can you sing, too?” 

“Indeed I can—lI sing like a bird. But 
not here, not here, my child. I will wait until 
your music-room is in running order. Now, 
let us look for a banjo.” 

Betty could scarcely keep her feet still when 
Mr. Van Court played snatches of rollicking 
dance-music on banjos or mandolins. Then, be- 
ing a versatile musician, he took up a violin, and 
drew from it wailing strains that made Betty’s 
face grow solemn, and as the last note died 
away she caught her breath with almost a sob. 
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“Come, come, chick, this won’t do,” said 
Mr. Dick, gaily; “ you promised to smile, you 
know. We will not buy this whole category 
of stringed things; we ’ll take a violin and a 
banjo, and as it will be some time before you 
can learn to get the right noises out of them, 
I think we ’ll invest in that fraudulent imitation, 
a music-box.” 

“Is n’t it right to have a music-box ?” 

“Qh, yes; it ’s just the thing for chickabid- 
dies like you, and it will amuse the baby, too, 
By the way, Popinjay, when are you going to 
buy the infant orphan?” 

“JT don’t know, sir, but I do want her most 
awfully. I think it would be the makin’ of my 
home to have a cunning little baby sister to 
play with and to take care of.” 

“ But have you realized the care and respon- 
sibility she will be to you? She won’t stay an 
infant, you know; she ’ll grow up; and you ‘I! 
have her to feed and clothe and educate, all her 
youth.” 

“ Yes, sir; but I ’ve money enough for all, 
an’ she ’ll be part of my home, an’—an’ I ’!] 
love her so!” 

“ All right, Popinjay ; have your sister,” said 
Mr. Dick, laughing. “And now let’s get ahead 
of Grace and find an eolian harp for your 
staircase window.” 

This instrument was not so easy to find, but 
Mr. Van -Court finally succeeded in getting 
some materials, and full instructions for using 
them, and he decided he could construct the 
harp himself. 

The next day Miss Grace claimed Betty, and 
Mr. Brewster said he would go with them, and 
then they could buy the library furniture, which 
was his especial province, at the same time. 

So they bought lovely tables and chairs for 
the parlors, and pretty little taborets and cab- 
inets; and they bought a desk for the library, 
and leather-covered chairs, and a revolving 
bookcase—only one, for there were other 
bookcases already in the room. The books, 
Mr. Brewster said, he would order later, as his 
lists were not yet completed. And then, hav- 
ing a little time yet on their hands, he proposed 
that they visit an orphan asylum. 

They soon found one, and were cordially 
received by the matron, who was pleased when 
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she learned their errand, and took them at 
once to the nursery. 

There were so many babies to choose from 
that Betty gave up in despair, and began to 
play with them all. But after a talk with the 
matron, Miss Grace decided upon a chubby, 
brown-eyed midget named Polly. Her past 
history, though short, seemed satisfactory, and 
the baby herself was so merry and healthy that 
she seemed the best selection. 

“We may as well decide now as any time,” 
said Mr. Brewster, and so they told the matron 
they would probably take the child away in the 
course of a few weeks. 

Polly dimpled and smiled, and seemed quite 
to understand that she was the gem of the 
collection, and with a parting kiss Betty reluc- 
tantly left her. 

That night at dinner Mrs. Van Court had a 
little story to tell: “ I called on Mrs. Rogers this 
afternoon, and in the course of conversation 
she told me of a sad case that has recently 
come under her notice. A friend of hers who 
had been living in affluence became very 
much reduced in fortune —in fact, her hus- 
band lost all his money; and soon after he 
died, leaving his wife penniless, with an infant 
daughter to support. Being a delicate, fragile 
creature, the mother became ill and died, leav- 
ing the baby without a home. I believe there 
are no relatives, or, if there are, they won’t take 
the child, and it is about to be sent to an in- 
stitution. 

“TI told her about you, Betty, and feeling 
sure you would like the sweet little one, I told 
Mrs. Rogers you would take her. She is de- 
lighted, of course, and will keep the baby her- 
self until you are settled and ready for it.” 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. Morris, 
“what have I done? Oh, madam, what have 
I done?” 

He alternately wrung his hands and drummed 
on the table; then he pounded his fists to- 
gether, and indeed seemed unable to find any 
gesture vigorous enough to express his con- 
sternation. 

“Why, I too have engaged a baby sister 
for Miss McGuire! Now, wait a minute. I 
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have n’t signed any papers, you know, not 
signed any papers; but I gave my word, yes, 
I certainly gave my word. I said I knew of 
a good home for the child, and in every way 
it was such a satisfactory infant that I thought 
there was no doubt, no doubt at all of the 
acceptability. Bless my soul! what shall we 
do? She can’t adopt two children. Now, 
wait a minute —” 

“Wait a minute yourself,” broke in Mr. 
Brewster. “ Miss Grace and I went to 
orphan asylum with Betty this afternoon, and 
She is a 


an 
we engaged the baby sister. dear 
little child named Polly, and —” 

* Bless my soul!” began Mr. Morris, again. 
“You engaged a child, too? Three infants! 
Why, what shall we do? This is 
truly awful.” 

He sat back in his chair, appalled at the 
Mrs. Van Court looked wor- 


awfu] — 


awfulness of it. 
ried; Miss Grace laughed, so of course Mr. 
Brewster did too; and Betty sat wondering 
what would be expected of her, when Richard 
Van Court said in an apologetic tone : 

“T don’t know what you ’ll all say to me; 
but I ran across Barker this afternoon, and he 
told me of a perfect gem of a baby waiting to 
be adopted, and —I did n’t know this whole- 
sale purchase was going on, so — I, too, thought 
I ’d help along Betty’s affairs — and — how 
many does this make?” 

“Four!” exclamed Mr. 
Bless my soul, what can we do? This is a 
serious matter — a very serious matter. But | 
think, I really think it would be best to keep 
the one I chose, and make arrangements to 
countermand the others.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Van Court; “let us 
keep the one that Mrs. Rogers recommended, 
as that is a really superior child. I have seen 


Morris. “ Four! 


it and —” 

“We ’ve seen Polly, too,” said Miss Grace, 
“and she is a little darling; and besides, she is 
Betty’s choice.” 

And then Mr. Dick spoke, with an air of 
settling the question, and said that after his 
agreement with Barker he thought it was 
really obligatory upon them to back him up. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER X. 


“ THANK Heaven,” Guy said earnestly, as they 
stepped ashore on the sand-dunes, “ we have 
now come safely through three of the dangers we 
had to face. First there was the escape from 
the plantation and the journeys on the rivers; 
then there was the passage through the In- 
dian country down to the foot of the falls; and 
third we have got through the dangers of the 
swamp. Now we are free from all fear of the 
Indians, with a good store of provisions, water 
enough to last us for some time, and means of 
living here as long as we choose ; for the channel 
we see running north between the sand-hills and 
the land is not more than two or three miles 
wide, and it seems to me that there are some 
islands in it farther up. We ought to be able 
to spear fish enough to keep us alive, though 
of course there cannot be as many here as there 
were in that pool in the swamp. As for 
water, we passed, on our way down, the mouths 
of at least half a dozen rivers, and we may ex- 
pect to find some streams running into this chan- 
nel ; and, at the worst, it would not be more than 
a couple of hours’ row from here to the last we 
passed. I can see there are numbers of birds 
flying about, and we may find eggs. Altogether, 
we are a thousand times better off than ship- 
wrecked mariners would be if cast upon a shore 
like this.” 

“ Shall we take things out of the canoe, Massa 
Guy? Him too heavy to drag up now.” 

“No; you can just pull the bow up on to 
the sand, stick one of the spears in a few feet 
higher, and tie the head-rope to it so as to pre- 
vent any possibility of its drifting away, and 
then we will explore.” 

They mounted the sand-hills, and on getting 
to the top stood looking with delight at the 


waves breaking in long lines of foam at their 
feet. Guy had never seen the sea before, or 
at least not to his knowledge, as he was but a 
year old when he had been brought out; and 
the sight of the great expanse of water, with 
the heaving waves and breaking surf, filled him 
with pleasure. It was not new to the negro, but 
he, too, felt gladness at the sight. It recalled to 
him the days when he, with his boy compan- 
ions, had swum out on pieces of wood through 
the far heavier surf that beat on his native 
coast. He said as much to Guy. 

“T can quite understand your feelings, 
Shanti, and doubtless you would like to be 
there again.” 

The negro shook his head. ‘“ No, sah; no. 
Always wars dar; kill people and make slabes 
of dem. Me no want to go back. Mos’ of my 
people killed. Me bery happy here. Had two 
year bery good time at plantation. Massa bery 
good to me. Me want nothing better, stay al- 
ways with Massa Guy. Help him kill de bad 
red men who burnt down house and kill ebery 
one but Massa Guy and Shanti.” 

“T shall be glad to take a share in punishing 
them when the time comes, as I have no doubt 
it will, Shanti. I hope, after that there will 
be no more trouble with the Indians. And you 
may be sure that as long as I live you will be 
my friend and companion. You know that you 
are already free, and though you call me ‘ Massa,’ 
we have been, ever since you saved my life, real 
friends, and shall be closer still, now we have 
gone through all these dangers together. Of 
course I don’t know what I shall do yet. 
When we have punished the Indians it will be 
difficult to get hands to till the plantation, 
unless by some good fortune Jamestown has 
escaped destruction. My father had moneys 
placed with Master Hopwood, the chief mer- 
chant there, who was the agent that sent his 
tobacco home for sale, and bought such goods 
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for him as he required. He is an honorable 


man, and will, I am sure, account to me for the 
moneys he has in his hands, if he escaped from 
No doubt the company will 


the massacre. 
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none of the newcomers will be able to do so, I 
may be able to obtain a post with some trader 
and do well in that way. At any rate, what- 
ever I may do in the future, Shanti, you may 




















GUY AND SHANTI ARE RESCUED BY 


send out many more colonists, and I shall be 
able to hire men for our work; but if, as I fear, 
all the whites have been killed, I have no idea 
what we shall do, and maybe we shall have to 
begin afresh on some small grant of land near 
the town, where we shall be safer from troubles 
than when so far off as we were before. Or 
perhaps, as I speak the Indian language, and 
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THE ENGLISH SHIP (SEE PAGE 453.) 


rely upon my promise that you and I will 
always be together.” 

Wandering along the sand-hills, they found 
that clumps of bushes grew in the sheltered 
hollows, and that on the western side of the 
spit there were many logs and branches that 
had been brought down by the rivers into the 


sound and had been driven on to the sands by 
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winds from the hills, or had been left there in 
times of flood. 

‘““We shall have no difficulty as to fires,” 
Guy said, “ and if we have to stay here through 
the rainy season I should think that we might 
manage to erect a hut. Many of these logs 
still have their bark on, and we could roof it 
with that ; and even if the rain came through, we 
might get the canoe inside, turn it over, and 
sleep dry under it. However, in the first place 
we must go up as far as this channel behind the 
islands extends. I believe that it runs up 
almost as far as Cape Henry, the entrance to 
Chesapeake Bay. I know, because my father 
said that even the best navigators could not 
reckon upon striking the mouth of the bay, 
and that they generally preferred making the 
land to the south, rather than to the north, 
because the sand-hills ran in a_ straight 
line, and there were no dangers beyond them, 
whereas beyond Cape Charles, on the north 
side of the entrance, there were many islands 
upon which they might be cast; and he said 
that the sand-hills with their inner water ex- 
tended to within some fifteen or twenty miles 
of Cape Henry. ‘Therefore, from that spot we 
might well make out any ship arriving from 
England.” 

Having no occasion for haste, they took mat- 
ters quietly. As the canoe might have been 
made out from the opposite shore if they rowed 
along by daylight, they always laid her up dur- 
ing that time, moving only at mght. They 
paddled for two or three miles, spending the 
day in exploring the shore from their last halt- 
ing-place, encamping always in hollows where 
the light of a fire would not be visible from the 
mainland. They varied their diet of dried 
fowl and fish by shooting or knocking down 
the birds that abounded in great numbers on 
the sand-hills. These creatures were so unac- 
customed to the sight of man that they would 
allow the boys to approach so close that they 
could almost touch them with their hands. 

Occasionally a nest of eggs was-found, but 
the enormous number of broken shells which 
lay in every depression showed that the breed- 
ing season was over, and the eggs they found 
were doubtless a second lay. The flesh of the 
wild geese and ducks was very palatable, but 
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that of most of the sea-fowl they found so rank 
as to be uneatable. 

At the end of a week, making out an open- 
ing in the mainland opposite, they rowed across 
at night, and found, as they expected, a small 
stream, and from it refilled their gourds. They 
came upon two or three huts among the sand- 
hills. These had evidently been erected } 
fishermen, and showed signs of having been de- 
serted in some haste, as in one they found some 
lines and hooks, and in another two iron pots 
and a coil of rope. The find of the lines was 
very valuable to them. They were afraid to 
fish by torchlight, lest the Indians, making 
out the light from the mainland, might come 
across to see who were there; but with lines 
they would be able to fish at night without 
fear of discovery, and thus obtain an ample 
supply for their sustenance. 

They were glad to be able to keep their 
store of smoked food for an emergency, for the 
flavor of tar, not unpleasant at first, palled 
upon them, although they were able to mini- 
mize it to some extent by soaking the fish and 
birds in water for some hours before cooking 
them. The pots also came in useful, as they 
enabled them to vary their diet by boiling 
instead of having always to grill their food. 

“TI would not have believed, if I had not 
tried it,” Guy said, one day, “that one could 
have done without bread; and yet, we keep in 
very good health, and certainly have not lost 
strength. However, I would give a good deal, 
if I had it to give, for enough bread for one 
day’s eating, without touching fish or fowl. | 
know that the redskins, when hunting, live 
entirely upon meat; but I would not have 
believed that I could go two months without 
bread or meal of some sort.” 

It was three weeks after their landing on 
the sand-hills before they reached the northern 
extremity of the sound. After ascertaining 
that a small stream ran into it here, they 
went back some three miles, and established 
themselves in a deserted hut on the seaward 
face of the sand-hiils. Three skeletons lay 
outside, and showed that the fishermen here 
had been taken by surprise and killed on the 
night of the massacre. The hut had been 
completely stripped of every movable. 
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“The Indians are hardly likely to come back 
“They cannot dream that 
We must be 


again,” Guy said. 
there are any white men here. 
careful never to light a fire during the day, for 
none of this wood is dry enough to burn with- 
out smoke. We will bring the canoe across 
and hide it in that clump of bushes a hundred 
yards away. We will take out most of the 
food that remains, leaving always three or four 
gourds of water and enough dried fowl for 
three or four days, so that we can lift the canoe 
and run it down at once in case of alarm. 
During the day we will never cross the line of 
sand-hills; for the channel is but a mile wide, 
and they could see us easily from the other side. 
One of us will always keep watch night and 
day, and we will walk about as little as possible, 
so as to avoid leaving footprints.” 

A month passed; and then, soon after day- 
break, one morning, Shanti, who had been on 
guard, ran into the hut. 

“A ship, Massa Guy! 
along!” 

Guy leaped up, and saw to the south a ship 
making its way up, about a mile from the shore. 


A ship is coming 


Seizing their arms, which were their only pos- 
sessions, they ran to the canoe, launched it, and 
vessel as she came 
Deeply tanned 


rowed out and met the 
nearly opposite to the hut. 
with the sun as he was, and dressed in buck- 
skin, Guy was at first taken to be a redskin, 
and, to his surprise, a harquebus was fired when 
he was a hundred yards from the ship, and the 
ball struck the water close alongside. He stood 
up in the canoe. 

“What are you doing?” he shouted. “I 
am an Englishman.” 

Then he sat down again, and they paddled 
to the ship’s side. It was crowded with men, 
and a babel of questions rose as he stepped 
on to the deck : 

“ What is your news?” 
attacked again?” “Is all well?” 

“T can tell you nothing,” he said, when he 
“T escaped three 


“ Have the Indians 


at last obtained a hearing. 
months ago from my father’s plantation, which 
was attacked bythe Indians. After many dan- 
gers we arrived here, and have been hiding, 
hoping that some ship would come along. I 
know nothing of what has happened in the 
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colony. I know that the Indians intended to 
massacre all the whites that night, but whether 
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they succeeded I know not.” 

‘‘We have heard of that bad business,” a 
man who was evidently the captain of the 
ship said. “The news came that all the out 
lying settlements had been destroyed and the 
people murdered — four or five hundred of 
them; but the governor got news a few hours 
before, and at Jamestown, and other places 
where they had time to receive warning, the 
Indians were beaten off. A vessel sailed the 
next day for England with the news, and the 
company at once prepared to send a strong 
force over to the assistance of the colonists. 
We are the first ship that sailed, but three or 
four others are to follow us.” 

“That is joyful news, indeed!” Guy ex- 
claimed. “I feared that their treachery had 
everywhere been successful, and that I and 
this faithful companion alone had escaped with 
our lives. My name is Neville; my father and 
all the others with him perished after a des- 
perate defense of his house.” 

“T have heard of Master Neville,” the cap- 
tain said, “having taken over many bales of 
I have been trading 
across the seas for the last ten years. I heard 
of him as a most honorable gentleman, and as 
terms with the 


tobacco raised by him. 


one who lived on excellent 
natives.” 

“Tt was so,” Guy replied; “and little did 
we think that those who had always been so 
well treated by him would so treacherously fall 
upon us!” 

Guy found that there were upward of a 
hundred and fifty men, all well armed, on board 
the ship. He was hospitably entertained in 
the cabin allotted to those of good position, 
and presently gave them a sketch of his adven- 
tures, and of the defense of their house. 

“It was,” he said, “ the largest plantation in 
the colony, for there were nigh sixty souls living 
there, the wives and children of the fifteen men 
who came out with my father when the colony 
was first established. He had selected the land 
as being the most fertile that he could find, 
and as it was on a river, the expense of car- 
riage was but small, and the natives all ap- 
peared so friendly that he did not consider 
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that there was any danger to be feared from 
them, though he took the precaution of build- 
ing a house that could, he thought, resist any 
attack that might be made upon it.” 

Four hours later the ship rounded Cape 
Henry, and the next day dropped anchor off 
Jamestown. The reinforcement was most joy- 
fully received, although all fear of attack by 
the Indians had subsided. Several expeditions 
had been sent against them, every man in the 
colony being for the time converted into a sol- 
dier. Several battles had taken place, in which 
the Indians had been signally defeated, being un- 
able to stand against the firearms of the whites. 
Their principal villages had been burned, and 
great numbers of the redskins killed. 

On landing, Guy went at once to the house 
of Master Hopwood, who received him as one 
from the dead. 

“ T have been troubling greatly,” he said, “as 
to what to do with the moneys in my hands, 
and resolved that I would write home, asking 
if any relations of Master Neville could be 
found. I knew that he came from Cumber- 
land, and thought it likely that some of his kin 
might still be living there. I have six hundred 
pounds of his money in my hands.” 

Six hundred pounds in those days was a large 
sum, and Guy felt that he should be able with 
it to work the plantation as before, as soon as 
hands could be obtained. He at once enrolled 
himself and Shanti among the list of those 
capable of bearing arms, and, from his know- 
ledge of the Indian language and Indian mode 
of warfare, was at once appointed an officer in 
one of the companies. In three weeks the 
other ships arrived, and having now a force 
sufficient to cope with any number of redskins, 
the war began in earnest, and in six months the 
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Indians in Virginia were either exterminated or 
forced to leave the colony and take refuge 
among other tribes. 

Emigrants poured in apace, and when hos- 
tilities were concluded Guy was able to hire 
fifteen men to work on the plantation. A new 
house was built, a quarter of a mile from the 
ruins of the old one. No remains of any of the 
defenders were found; for the logs of which 
the house was composed had burned for days, 
forming a funeral pyre for their brave defenders. 
The skeletons of those who had fallen in the 
village were carefully collected and _ buried. 
Soon after he had established himself, a message 
arrived from his friend Ponta, saying that he 
had not taken part in the massacre, being, in- 
deed, held prisoner until the rest of the Indians 
had set out, and that he had since then been 
living among the Tuscaroras, where he now was. 

Guy had already related to the governor how 
he had been warned by the young chief, and 
that it was his message that had been sent by 
his father a week before the massacre. He had, 
therefore, no difficulty in obtaining from him 
a paper testifying that the young chief had 
throughout been a friend of the whites, and was 
to be allowed to return and dwell in the colony 
in peace. Of this, however, Ponta did not 
avail himself, being adopted into the Tuscarora 
tribe; but he paid occasional visits to the plan- 
tation, being always warmly welcomed. 

Six years later Guy married the daughter 
of one of the chief officers in the colony. 
The plantation flourished. Many ships had 
arrived with negroes, and some fifty of these 
were from time to time purchased by Guy, 
and they had reason to congratulate themselves 
on having fallen into the hands of the kindest 
and best master in the colony. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
APPETITES OF FAMOUS PEOPLE. 


FEARING that some of his young visitors 
would climb too rashly if allowed to follow 
their own adventurous course, Uncle Claxton 
ordered that the operations of the entire party 
be confined to a single tree, in order that he 
might keep a careful watch upon their move- 
ments. The tree selected was large enough to 
accommodate three times their number, and 
was plentifully laden with the finest fruit; and 
for many minutes the children devoted them- 
selves to stripping the stems in comparative 
silence, their voices being heard only now and 
then in exclamations of merriment and high 
delight. 

“Uncle Claxton,” cried Harry from a lofty 
bough, after his eagerness had somewhat abated, 
“T can’t deny that those old Romans and 
Greeks had more ways of amusing themselves 
than I used to suppose; but I would n’t give 
up such fun as this for any of their old sports — 
leaving out the fishing-parties, of course; I 
admit that they were good enough picnics for 
anybody.” 

“‘ Indeed, Master Harry,” his uncle answered, 
“then you think that in ancient times they 
had no idea of what pleasure is to be found in 
ransacking cherry-trees ? ” 

“Why, did they, uncle? 
it,” Harry said, in some surprise. 

“Oh, my boy, if all the things you nev: 
heard of were to be put aside as not having 
existed, the world would have been a pretty 
dull place up to this time! But so far as cher- 
ries are concerned, I admit that the Romans 
knew very little about them until they were 
taught by one of their great men who had a 
particular taste for luxurious dainties.” 


I never heard of 


“Who was that, uncle?” ‘“ How did he 
teach them?” “And when did it happen?” 
“ Please tell us,” the children clamored from 
their various branches. 

“Come, I think you ought to guess,’ 
Uncle Claxton. ‘“ Can’t you recall any great 
man who was fond of nice things to eat, and 
whose position enabled him to direct the taste 
of the Romans in such matters ? ” 

After a short pause, a timid voice was heard 
saying, “ Perhaps it was Lucullus, uncle.” 

“Right you are, Louise,” exclaimed 
uncle, cordially. “This is the first time 
have heard from you, and you hit the mark at 
once. Lucullus it was, and nobody else.” 

“Tt might have been so many,” said Percy, 
“T thought of several 


replied 


her 


we 


rather discontentedly. 
in that line.” 

“ But there was only one who did it,” re- 
joined Uncle Claxton, “and Louise has given 
us his name. Good for Louise!” 

Sister Louise was a little girl of ten years, 
always gentle and shy, and accustomed to take 
a very humble view of her own merits. It con- 
fused her to find herself unexpectedly promi- 
nent, and she looked as if she wished she had 
not spoken; but Uncle Claxton would not 
allow her to shrink back into retirement. 

“T am very glad, my dear,” he said, “ that 
you kept in mind what I told you about Lucul- 
lus, and I hope you will never hesitate to answer 
any question I may ask, if you are able. Now 
you shall hear how our distinguished friend 
made his countrymen acquainted with cherries. 
The others may listen if they like, but the story 
is for you, Louise, this time.” 

The business of the afternoon was suspended 
by general consent, and the young people 
scrambled to new positions, from which they 
could be sure of catching every word. 

“ You know already,” Uncle Claxton began, 
“that Lucullus was a great general at one 
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period, and that he led his armies victoriously 
through many parts of Asia Minor. The king- 
dom of Pontus was completely subjugated by 
him; and the spoils collected from its principal 
cities formed the basis of the enormous fortune 
with which he afterward enjoyed himself and 
entertained his companions in Rome. But gold 
and jewels were not the only things that 
attracted the attention of this man of 
varied tastes. The city of Cerasus,* on 
the shore of the Euxine Sea, was celebrated 
for its cherries, specimens of which were 
offered to him as the choicest delicacies of 
the region. He was so delighted with 
them that he ordered the fruit to be culti- 
vated on his estates at home, and from 
that time cherries began to be known in 
Italy. I dare say that in later years the 
young guests of Lucullus at his Campanian 
and Tusculan villas had many a climb 
in the trees, and enjoyed themselves 
quite as heartily as Boston boys and 
girls of the nineteenth century do 
when they come to Dorchester.” 

“ Well, uncle,” remarked Harry, 
in a tone of resignation, “ after 
thissI am not going to be sur- 
prised, whatever you tell us. All 
the things we think so much of 
seem to have been 
perfectly well known 
two thousand years 
ago.” 

“Of course Lucullus 
could n’t help liking 
cherries,” said Amy; 
“but it is strange that 
such a man could 
take pleasure in hunt- 
ing about for things 
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that tasted good. 

Have there been many of that kind, uncle — 
many who were really great, and who never- 
theless thought so much about what they ate 
and drank?” 

“T suppose, my dear, you mean men who 
did really great things. No one, I should say, 
could long indulge his appetite immoderately 
and still be capable of high achievements. 


Gross excesses would impair the strongest intel- 
lect, and if the brains were sacrificed to the 
stomach there would soon be an end to mental 






























AN ACTOR OF ANCIENT TIMES, WEARING THE TRAGIC MASK, AND 


THE THICK SANDALS TO GIVE HEIGHT TO THE FIGURE 


energy and activity. More than one of the great 
men of ancient times have proved how quickly 
luxury in eating and drinking may lead to a de- 
generation in character and achievement, as, in- 
deed, we might expect to be the case. You may 
be sure that Lucullus the soldier was a different 
being from Lucullus the Sybarite. Itneedsa clear 
head to win battles and govern kingdoms, and 
while he was busy with those pursuits he could 
not have wasted many hours in revelry. He had 


* Pronounced Kerasus. 
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before him as a warning the fate of Alexander, 
who threw away his life in follies while he was 
yet young, in almost exactly the same part of 
the world. It is true that the ancient writers 
mention a very few potentates who divided 
their time between glory and gluttony, and who 
feasted as recklessly as they fought, —~such as 
Amasis of Egypt, commemorated by Herodo- 
tus, and the Grecian warriors Alcibiades and 
Demetrius, — but these were always spoken of 
as prodigies and rare exceptions to the com- 
mon rule of mankind. Their names, too, 
would have been better worth preserving if 
they had cultivated only what was honorable 
and decent in their nature.” 

“You were telling us, the other day,” said 
Percy, “that Napoleon Bonaparte had no time 
to think about what he ate.” 

“That was often the case,” Uncle Claxton 
replied, “ when he was out campaigning. He 
had very little time, and not much inclination. 
Even in the peaceful intervals of his reign he 
was extremely abstemious. But he had his 
fancies in the way of food, and it has been 
said that he was punished terribly for indulging 
one of these at the wrong time. Boiled mut- 
ton with onion sauce was a dish of which he 
was often tempted to eat too much, and on the 
day of the battle of Leipsic, when he should 
have been especially careful of his diet, he 
chose it for his principal meal, and dined so 
heavily that within a few hours a violent colic 
seized him, and he was compelled to leave the 
field at a moment when all his skill was needed 
to avert disaster. Other causes have been 
assigned for his defeat, but the story which I 
give you was believed at the time, and I do not 
know that it ever has been proved false.” 

“Tt was an accident, after all,” said Amy, 
“and not a case of real greediness.” 

“No doubt; and the harm may have come 
from his habit of eating too fast, for which 
Napoleon was notorious. He did not ordina- 
rily allow himself leisure enough to enjoy the 
few dishes he liked best. His famous rival, 
Wellington, was just as careless, and even more 
indifferent. When the duke took up his resi- 
dence in London, after his wars were over, he 
thought it necessary to pay society the compli- 
ment of employing the finest cooks of Europe. 
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But the most renowned of these heroes of the 
kitchen would not remain in his service. They 
did all they could to educate his taste, but his 
views of cookery were fatally defective, and 
they resigned one after another, in despair.” 

“So Napoleon and Wellington were alike in 
one thing,” said Percy. 

“In that particular and in one other: 
neither of them could bear to smoke tobacco. 
Both tried it once in their lives, and that was 
more than enough. Wellington’s experiment 
was at a hotel in Portsmouth, just after his 
return from the Spanish campaign. He was 
induced by a party of hardened smokers to 
try a pipe, but it gave him a horrible sickness 
before the first bow] was finished, and he never 
made a second attempt. Napoleon’s ordeal 
was still more quickly over. His curiosity was 
excited by a superb Asiatic pipe which an 
ambassador from Persia had brought him, and 
with the blind confidence of ignorance he 
announced his determination to test its quality. 
Having been sufficiently instructed, as he 
thought, he set himself bravely at work. One 
puff settled the business. He drew the smoke 
into his mouth, but did not know how to let it 
out again; and a part went down his throat, 
while the rest escaped through his nose. As 
soon as he could stop coughing he began to 
scold furiously, and ordered the servant to 
carry the ‘ abomination’ out of his sight. This 
was his only experience with tobacco in that 
form, though he took snuff profusely in his later 
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years.” 

“T can’t help thinking 
Percy, again, “ that the emperor of a country 
which leads all others in cookery should take so 
common a dish as boiled mutton for his favor- 
ite, when he had his choice of the best fare in 


it strange,” said 


the world.” 

“ No accounting for tastes, Percy. 
though, that the sovereigns of the two coun- 
tries most hostile to each other at that time 
should be of the same mind with regard to 
their food. George III. would have been de- 
lighted to eat boiled mutton every day in the 
Nothing else satisfied his appetite so 
But for vegetables he preferred turnips 


It is odd, 


year. 
well. 
to onions.” 


“Boiled mutton seems more natural for a 
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King of England,” Percy replied, “ because 
mutton is particularly an English dish, and 
solid joints are served there oftener than in 
France. Is n’t it so, uncle?” 

“ Quite right; but you will hardly find that 
kings are governed in their tastes by what their 
countries most abundantly produce. Some 
English monarchs have been as coarse as 
plowboys in their appetites, others as refined 
as the most fastidious Frenchmen. Queen 
Elizabeth made her regular breakfasts and sup- 
pers of salt beef with potent ale, and for her 
dinner fresh beef was most commonly served, 
though she was partial, on occasion, to roast 
goose. The plainness of Elizabeth’s diet was 
in strong contrast to the luxurious habits of the 
Scottish queen, Mary, who had been reared in 
France, and who not only kept a dainty table, 
but allowed herself such extravagances as bath- 
ing in wine, even after she was held a prisoner 
in England. Mary’s son James, who succeeded 
Elizabeth on the British throne, but who grew 
up in Scotland, found the concoctions of his 
native land best suited to his fancy, ‘ cockie- 
leekie’ being the preparation which tickled his 
palate above all others. Charles I., his son, 
brought an entirely new and advanced regi- 
men into fashion. He was a reformer on the 
grandest scale possible at that period. His 
desire was to make his court a reflection of all 
that was brilliant and sumptuous in Continental 
sovereignties, and his artistic instincts could be 
traced in every detail of his domestic manage- 
ment. He did nothing that could be compared 
with the monstrous extravagance of ancient 
Rome, but the munificent entertainments given 
by him and the wealthiest of his nobles cer- 
tainly eclipsed the displays of all contemporary 
rulers and their satellites. Probably that was 
the only period in history when the royal 
splendor of France was outshone by that of so- 
ber Britain. The Duke of Buckingham, whose 
lavish outlays were encouraged and stimulated 
by his master, astonished society by festivals 
upon which not less than thirty thousand dollars 
were squandered in a single night. As to the 
king, his style of living may be imagined from 
the number of palaces which he kept continu- 
ally open, fully appointed and ready for im- 
mediate occupation. There were twenty-four 
VoL. XXVI.— 62. 
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of these, in various parts of the country, and 
wherever it pleased him to reside, it was his 
custom to entertain hundreds of guests each 
day at dinner. Five hundred dishes were regu- 
larly served, with costly beverages in proportion, 
and everything was prepared with a degree of 
delicacy unsurpassed in the household of the 
French monarch. It was not until the reign 
of Louis XIV. that France resumed the first 
place in palatial cookery, and even this king 
was more distinguished for voracity than for 
elegance. He would begin a dinner with four 
different kinds of soup, and continue on the 
same ravenous scale to the end. In England, 
Charles II. kept up the epicurean traditions 
of his father as well as he could; but the rule 
of the Stuarts was not satisfactory to the people, 
and after they were driven out, the prestige 
of the royal kitchen speedily declined. The 
methods of their German successors were not 
calculated to keep its reputation very high.” 

“Only,” suggested Percy, “to the level of 
boiled mutton and turnips.” 

“That was King George’s pinnacle of excel- 
lence, and the majority of his subjects aimed at 
no loftier standard. It is amusing to remember 
that Dr. Johnson, who ruled the literary realm 
of England during that period, considered 
himself better qualified than any other man 
alive to lay down the universal laws of cookery. 
He proposed to write a book on the subject, 
following what he called ‘ philosophic princi- 
ples,’ and promised that it should be the best 
work of the kind ever produced. Yet the 
learned doctor was well known to have the 
coarsest possible taste in food, the dishes which 
he most esteemed being boiled pork, overdone, 
veal-pie stuffed with raisins and sugar, and 
plum-pudding enriched with lobster sauce.” 

“T would rather,” remarked Harry, with an 
air of deep reflection, “have dined with Lu- 
cullus than with Dr. Johnson.” 

“To be sure, Harry; and picked his cherries 
afterward—or ferries, to get nearer his way 
of calling them.” 

“ Why ‘kerries,’ uncle?” demanded Harry; 
and the inquiry was echoed by his older 
brother and sister. 

“That is easy to tell,” said Uncle Claxton ; 
“but if I begin now, you will not be able to 
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fill the baskets to carry home. ‘To work, young- 
sters, and if you ask for the reason when we go 
back to the house, you shall hear it then.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


SOME WORDS AND THEIR HISTORIES. 


HacrF an hour later the young people were 
within doors again, busily engaged in selecting 
the ripest of the fruit they had gathered, to be 
carried to Boston as tribute to the heads of the 
Carey family. While this work was in progress, 
Uncle Claxton was called upon to explain why 
he had given a new pronunciation to so familiar 
a word as “cherries.” 

“Tt was not exactly a new pronunciation,” 
he said, in answer. “The hard sound at the 
beginning was used by the Romans, for a very 
simple reason. I ought to make you guess 
what it was, but that might take too much of 
our time just now.” 

“Maybe I can guess, uncle,” murmured 
Louise, almost in a whisper; “but I ’m not 
sure.” 

“Try, my dear; no harm if you are wrong.” 

“You said, uncle, that Lucullus found the 
cherries in a city called ‘ Cerasus,’ and I think 
they may have been named from that place.” 

“You are as right as you were before, Louise. 
You are a credit to the family. But what a sly 
girl you are to know so much and hide it from 
us all!” 

“Oh, uncle, I did n’t know,” said Louise, 
much abashed. “I only guessed, because I 
have heard that a great many things are called 
after the places where they were discovered, 
and ‘Cerasus’ does sound something like 
‘ kerries.’ ” 

“Well, I am very much pleased that you 
thought of it. You will be surprised, by and 
by, to find what numbers of things do owe 
their names to towns or countries. It may 
interest you a great deal to trace these connec- 
tions of words and localities, when you begin 
to study hard—all of you, I mean.” 

“Three keers for Louise!” suddenly shouted 
Percy, at the top of his voice. 

“Three what?” cried Harry, in astonish- 


ment. 
“Three keers; that ’s what I propose. If 
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‘cherries’ are ‘kerries,’ ‘cheers’ should be 
‘keers.’ Is n’t that fair?” 

“ True enough,” Harry agreed; and the hur- 
rahs were given with a vigor that half scared 
little Louise, though she laughed at the same 
time. Then, encouraged by the applause, she 
went on to ask how it was that the hard sound 
of the Latin word had been changed to c/ in 
English. 

“ Ah,” said Uncle Claxton, “that is not so 
easily explained. The question is one of a 
class which greatly attracts people who study 
the growth of languages, but which would be 
very dry to you, I ’m afraid. However, we 
might go into it just a little way, if only to show 
you how puzzling it is. The word ‘Cerasus’ 
began with a ¢, but the pronunciation of that 
letter was always hard in Latin, like that of 
our 4, or nearly like it. We have evidence 
that the Romans began to cultivate cherries in 
Britain about one hundred years after they 
were first known in Italy, and it is natural to 
suppose that the name remained the same in 
the new country. I think I have told you that 
the Saxons adopted the Roman alphabet in 
place of their own, and for a long time they 
kept the sound of ¢ unchanged, making it hard 
in all cases, and even using it in such words as 
‘king,’ instead of & So it would seem that 
the cherry might still have been called as it 
was in the first century, up to the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. But when the Normans 
took possession of England, they brought with 
them the French habit of softening ¢ before the 
vowels ¢ and, and it would not have been 
surprising if something resembling their name 
for the fruit, cevise, had become common in the 
conquered land. We could thus have accounted 
for ‘serries,’ but not for ‘cherries.’ There is no 
such sound in French as that of our ch. The 
Italians have it, however, and it is a curious 
circumstance that their word for cherry, though 
spelled ciriegia, is pronounced as we should 
pronounce it if written ‘chiriegia.’ In English 
and Italian the beginning is the same. It is 
also curious that while none of the languages 
of Latin origin—neither Italian nor French 
nor Spanish — preserves the true Latin sound, 
the German word AzZrsche reproduces it ex- 
actly as in ‘ Cerasus,’ although German belongs 
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to a different family of tongues. You see, chil- 
dren, into what tangled paths we are led when 
we start upon these inquiries, and how difficult 
it is to make ourselves sure about a single 
word —or even a single letter, for that matter. 
Learned scholars protest with all their might 
against the false pronunciation of ¢ in many 
famous names of history, yet they cannot break 
up a practice that has lasted for centuries. I 
am well aware that the correct name of the 
great Roman orator and philosopher was 
‘ Kikero,’ yet I have never called him so, and 
probably never shall.” 

“Cicero sounds more natural,” said Amy; 
“but the man was the same, no matter what 
we call him.” 

“ Not the least doubt of that,’ exclaimed 
Harry. “And so it must be with the delicious 
fruit of Cerasus. Now, here is a cherry,”—and 
he picked a fine one from Percy’s basket and 
swallowed it. “This,” he continued, taking 
another from Amy’s collection and disposing 
of it likewise, “is a kerry. And here, in Lou- 
ise’s lot, is a serry. Dear me, they all taste 
exactly alike! Is n’t it wonderful ?” 

“Let them alone, you imp!” cried Percy. 
“They are for mother and father.” But he 
laughed, as the others did, at Harry’s piece of 
mischief. 

“ What is an imp, uncle?” asked little Dick. 

“ Harry is,” replied Percy, promptly. 

“ Something,” said Amy, “that Percy ought 
not to call his brother. I’m surprised at you, 
Percy.” 

“Qh, it ’s all right,” Harry chuckled. “I 
don’t mind. If a fellow steals his neighbor's 
cherries he deserves a hard name.” 

“Ts Harry an imp, uncle ?” persisted Master 
Dick. 

“Well,” replied Uncle Claxton, “I agree 
with Amy that it is n’t a pretty habit to call 
names; but if Harry had happened to live four 
hundred years ago, anybody might have told 
him he was an imp without meaning the slight- 
est harm.” 

“There, you see,” said Percy. “You ’Il 
please to understand, Harry, that I called you 
an imp of the middle ages. You would n’t mind 
a little compliment like that, I am sure.” 

“I don’t know yet,” answered Harry. “I 
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must wait and hear what else Uncle Claxton 
has to say.” 

“Only this, lads: that the early meaning of 
‘imp’ was simply a child—a son. You will 
find it in that sense in Shakspere and plenty of 
other old writers. The objectionable idea at- 
tached to it is of later growth ; though I believe 
it was recognized by Milton.” 

“ How odd!” said Amy. 
of Milton was a very naughty creature, while 
the imp of Shakspere was a respectable person. 
Do many words get twisted about like that, 


“Then the imp 


uncle ?” 

“So many, I fancy, that you cannot keep 
them out of your ordinary speech, if you try. 
You have just this moment used one, Amy.” 

“Why, uncle, I did n’t say anything pecu- 
liar,” said Amy, in surprise. 

“ And there ’s another to keep the first one 
company. You see, they are as plentiful as 
blackberries.” 

“ This is very mysterious,” said Amy. 
course you will tell us which they were.” 

“Of course; one was ‘person,’ the other 
was ‘peculiar.’ No mystery about them, ex- 
cept that you might turn them over in your 
minds from now till Christmas without getting 
a netion of where they came from, or how they 
grew into their present meanings. There are 
ever so many books that would show you, but 
you would n’t care to find out from books; at 
least, Harry would n’t.” 

“ Well, uncle,” said Harry, “I begin to think 
that I would if I could n’t learn any other 
way. But not this time, please.” 

“Very good; I ’ll be your book once more ; 
and I think it will surprise you to learn that 
the word ‘person,’ which signifies, in its most 
familiar use, a human being, was in the first 
instance the name of a piece of theatrical prop- 
erty — part of the costume of an actor. It ex- 
pressed no idea but that when originally spoken 
by the Romans. The fersona was simply a head- 
dress, or mask, worn by all performers on the 
ancient stage. They were obliged to wear it, 
together with various other artificial disguises, 
on account of the vast size of their theaters, 
which often contained more thousands of spec- 
tators than our playhouses can accommodate 
hundreds. The actors were so far away from 
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the majority of the audience that it was thought 
necessary to increase their height and bulk 
considerably, and also to employ means for mak- 
ing their voices heard at a distance. They 
walked in buskins which had soles several 
inches thick, stuffed themselves out prodi- 
giously, and added half a foot or more to their 
stature by tall canvas helmets, or masks. 
Inside the mouth of each of these masks a sort 
of speaking-trumpet was fitted, to strengthen 
the sounds that went through. From this came 
the name, compounded of the Latin preposi- 
tion fer (‘ through’ or ‘ by’) and the noun so- 
nus (‘sound’). This was the beginning of the 
word. Presently it became customary to speak 
of the fictitious character represented as this or 
that ‘ persona’; and before long the term was 
more widely applied, and used for real indi- 
viduals. 

“So far its growth is easily followed; but 
in course of time it took to itself meanings 
so remote from the earliest sense that the con- 
nection can be discovered only by careful 
study. I suppose there are no two classes of 
men that stand further apart than clergymen and 
actors; yet the title ‘parson’ is a direct de- 
scendant from the same persona of the Latin 
drama.” 

“So all words have their histories,” Amy re- 
marked. 

“ Every one of them, my dear; and through 
these histories we often arrive at interesting 
facts in the larger annals of races or nations. 
Your second example, ‘ peculiar,’ gives a good 
illustration of this. The Latin noun feculium 
signified wealth, or private property; and the 
English adjective derived from that source in- 
dicates some object or quality belonging espe- 
cially to a person or thing, just as a man’s wealth 
belongs exclusively to him. The word helps 
us historically, by showing how property was 
measured among the ancient Romans five hun- 
dred years before Christ, when metallic money 
was yet unknown. The root of ‘peculium’ 
was fecus, or ‘cattle’; and from this we know 
that a Roman of Tarquin’s time was rich in 
proportion to the number of oxen, sheep, or 
other valuable animals that he owned. He 
counted his fortune in live stock. When coins 
were introduced many of the earliest were 


marked with figures of domestic beasts, in token 
of what they then represented.” 

“The most curious thing,” said Percy, “is 
that a word that was harmless in the first place 
should now have an unpleasant meaning.” 

“You are thinking of ‘imp,’” his uncle re- 
plied. ‘There are ever so many of that sort, 
and in some cases we can see a reason for the 
change, while in others it is quite unaccount- 
able. The older the word, as a rule, the less 
chance we have of learning why it was turned 
to a disagreeable use. Our modern idea of a 
sycophant, for instance, is altogether different 
from that of the ancient Greeks. With them 
it signified a species of detective, who searched 
for persons who broke the law against export- 
ing figs. Literally, sycophant means one who 
shows figs. When we speak of a parasite we have 
in mind a despicable character; but a Greek 
parasite, in the earliest days, was not an un- 
worthy dependent, but an official who gathered 
corn for public sacrifices. But we need not go 
back to past ages for examples. The English 
language contains an abundance of them. If 
you hear the epithet Aussy nowadays, you 
know it is intended as a term of reproach; yet 
it is merely a corruption of the innocent and 
respectable compound, ‘housewife.’ The scav- 
engers of old times did not clear away refuse, 
but were the collectors of a special tax. Buc- 
caneers, who are now thought of only as blood- 
curdling pirates, were originally harmless hunters 
of wild cattle. In the middle ages a vi//ain 
was nothing worse than a feudal bond-servant 
belonging to a country estate or villa. A boor 
was not so called because he was stupid or ig- 
norant ; he was just a peasant, or rustic. The 
Dutch word doer has still a similar meaning, 
and is certainly not used in a contemptuous 
sense. A knave was a boy-servant, and in 
Germany every boy is a knade, even now. If 
any of you can play euchre,—I dare say you 
can,— you know that the trump knaves in that 
game are called bowers; and you might per- 
haps see a connection between the English 
knave and the German Sawer, or boor. It is 
pretty evident that the last few words I have 
mentioned have gradually become offensive be- 
cause they were formerly applied to people of 
low station. When certain classes have been 
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looked down upon for centuries, the names by 
which they are designated will surely, sooner 
or later, grow to be synonyms of abasement. 
A caitiff, now a term of reproach, was once 
simply a victim of misfortune —a captive, 
strictly speaking. But the most extraordinary 
of all these transformations is that associated 
with the word s/ave. To us it conveys no im- 
pression but one of utter degradation, whereas 
in the language to which it rightly belongs it 
represents the loftiest conception of dignity and 
honor. The Slaves, or Sclaves, were the people 
of eastern Europe,—Russians, Poles, Bohemians, 
and others,—and the name they bore pro- 
claimed them the ‘ Race of Glory.’ During their 
fierce wars with the armies of central Europe, 
hundreds of years ago, great numbers of them 
were captured and held in bondage, and thus 
the title which had been the pride of a brave 
nation, or family of nations, was made to stand 
for the basest form of human servitude.” 
“There, Harry,” said Percy, when his uncle 
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had finished; “you see, it does n’t matter 
what anybody calls you. All you have to 
do is to imagine yourself living at some other 
time, or in some other place, and there ’s no 
offense.” 

Harry did not answer. Ever since Uncle 
Claxton had spoken of his disinclination to learn 
directly from books, that usually vivacious 
young gentleman had worn a thoughtful and 
subdued aspect by no means in keeping with 
his habitual demeanor. Giving no heed to 
Percy’s sally, he turned and addressed his 
uncle with an earnestness that made his bro- 
thers and sisters wonder. 

“ Don’t send us away yet, uncle,” he begged. 
“Tt is n’t very late, and I want to ask you some- 
thing seriously, if I may. You can let us stay 
a little longer, can’t you ?” 

“Certainly, my boy. You and Percy will ride 
into town, and I shall drive the others myself, 
so we need not hurry. Go on and speak your 
mind. We are all attention.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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Dhould you find yourself in the wilderness without a 


match, how could you obtain cu 


— 
HE devices that are in use 
among uncivilized men for 

getting fire are interesting. It is a 
curious fact that the African, in 
lighting the fire in which to smelt 
the iron from which he makes his 
remarkable steel weapons, uses 
neither stone nor metal in obtain- 
ing the first spark. It is inter- 
esting to observe the fire-making 
tools that have been used. They 
may be divided by the sort of mo- 
tion required into four classes. In- 
dians, Australians, Eskimos, Hindus, 
and others use the whirling or drill- 
ing motion. Malays, Burmese, and 
others use a sawing movement. 
Polynesians, Papuans, and others 
use a plowing motion, while the 
custom of obtaining fire by strik- 
ing a light seems now as common 
among barbarous as civilized men. 
In nearly all tribes several methods 
are used, according to circumstances 
and the means at hand. A very 
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fine collection of fire-making implements may 
be seen in the National Museum in the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington.* Nearly 
every method is represented there. 

The simplest and probably the oldest and 
most widely used device is called the two-stick 
apparatus. It has been used everywhere and 
at all times. It consists of a rough plank or 
large stick, which rests on the ground, as a 
hearth, and a smooth, round stick, from one 
and a half to two feet long, which we will call 
the drill. In the gradual improvement of this 
simple but necessary tool the different tribes 
show their mental development —their in- 
genuity or power of thinking. 

The wood chosen for the hearth is dry, worm- 
riddled pieces of the juniper, white maple, or 
cedar. Drills are also chosen of dry inflamma- 
ble wood. Many tribes prefer the starchy stem 
of some flowering plant. 

The hearth has one or more—usually many 
—holes or shallow sockets drilled in its upper 
face, and narrow slots leading from these 
sockets or fire-holes to the tinder beneath. 
The tinder is made of shredded bark, or fungus, 


* The illustrations of fire-making tools for this article were made from the real objects in the Museum of 
g 2) 
Natural History, New York. 
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which will catch fire 
quickly and burn slowly, 
like a slow-match. 

ao An Indian kneels with 

Soft, corky weed. one knee on each end 
of the hearth, which is of a convenient length, 
and placing an end of the fire-stick upright in 
one of the sockets, or fire-holes, twirls it rapidly 
between his open palms by rubbing them back 
and forth past each other almost to the finger- 
tips. At the same time he presses the drill 
firmly into the fire-hole, letting his hands move 
down the drill until they nearly reach the bottom, 
when they are brought back to the top with a 
quick, deft motion, and move swiftly down again. 

Soon you will see that the wood is being 
ground off the end of the fire-stick in a fine 
powder that collects in the narrow slot leading 
from the fire-hole to the tinder beneath. As 
the amount of powder increases, it grows darker 
and darker, until it is almost black. You will 
notice the odor of burning wood, and after the 
stick has been twirled from fifteen to forty-five 
seconds, a little curl of queer-colored smoke 
will begin to arise. Combustion has begun. 
The Indian will then tap his wooden hearth, 
and the smoking pellet will drop out of the slot 
to the tinder below, where it can easily be blown 
into a blaze. 

It is necessary to keep the fine, friction- 
heated dust in a close heap if fire is to be gen- 
erated from wooden tools. 

The Quinaielt Indians of Washington Terri- 
tory used a drill which tapers at each end. 
This makes the downward pressure more firm, 
and does not allow the hands to slip down too 
rapidly. They used a slow-match of frayed 
and braided cedar bark, which could be lighted 
at one end and carried for many days under the 
blanket if carefully protected from wind and 
rain. The slots in their hearth are broader, 
which allows the dust to collect in larger quan- 
tities before dropping below. 

Some tribes make their fire-making tools more 
inflammable and more easily ground away into 
combustible powder by charring the drill in the 
fire. Sand is often used to increase the friction. 
This method of making fire was sufficient for its 
time, for it was seldom necessary to make a new 
fire except as a religious ceremony. The art of 
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fire preservation was at its height. Mr. James 
Mooney reports that “the Cherokees kept fire 
buried in the mounds upon which the council- 
houses were built, so that if the house was de- 
stroyed by enemies the fire would remain for a 
year or so.” 

Some tribes use a hearth rounded and taper- 
ing at each end. The fire-slot widens toward 
the bottom, so that the pellet in dropping may 
have draft. The hearth is made of soft wood, 
while the fire-stick is made of the hardest wood 
obtainable, and is pointed with resin. 

The Hupa Indians of California use a hearth- 
block of hard wood, and a drill of soft wood 
which has been charred on the grinding end. 
It is much easier to start a fire with a fire-set 
which has been for some time in use than with 
a new one; and therefore the set is usually in 
the care of the most skilful fire-maker, who 
wraps the parts carefully with long, narrow strips 
of buckskin, and keeps them beneath his blan- 
ket where they will not become damp. 

An Indian takes great pride in being a quick 
fire-maker. Captain J. G. Bourke, U. S. A., 
reports having seen the Apaches secure fire 
with this simple apparatus in eight seconds. 
Under the most favorable conditions the 
Apaches claim to be able to make fire with a 
series of motions that occupy exactly two sec- 
onds. If this can be done, the Apache is the 
most skilful fire-maker on record. One can 
scarcely strike a match in less time. 





Deer-skin tinder-bag. 
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Many tribes can produce fire in less than 
forty-five seconds; and nearly all tribes resort 
to many devices, using flint and steel at one 
time, the fire-drill at another, or, if unable to 
obtain either of these, they can produce a spark 
by rubbing one dry branch up and down 
another. In some tribes the fire-making is 
considered women’s work, beneath the dignity 
of a warrior, and left wholly to the squaws; 
but Mr. H. H. Johnson, the well-known ex- 
plorer, reports that in some parts of equa- 
torial Africa, the usual methods 
of fire-making are much the same 
as in those this 
is the peculiar task of the 


where 
tribes where 


women, the art “is the 


exclusive _ privilege 


of the men. The 
secret is handed 
down from father 


to son, and it is 
never, under any 
conditions (or so 
they say), revealed 
When 
reason 


to women.” 
asked the 
of this, the natives 
replied: “ If women 
knew how to make 
fire they would be- 
come our masters.” 
In southern Africa 
the hearth is a log; 
and the Africans 
are so much 
expert with the fire- 
drill that the whole 
strength of 

men is often 
hausted in produc- 
ing fire. One man 
whirls the stick until both hands have descended 
almost to the lower end, then the other man 
begins at the top and continues the movement 


less 


two 
ex- 
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while his companion waits to relieve him in 

the same way. The second man also keeps the 

dust close to the point of the whirling stick, 

and gently blows it into a flame at the proper 

time. The African’s clumsiness in fire-making, 

and the fact, before referred to, that he does 
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not use the products of his forge to strike a fire 
for its lighting, is one of the interesting and 
curious anomalies of savage life. 

The Eskimo has added a curious feature to 
his fire-drill The drill and hearth are in most 
ways very similar to those already described, 
but he whirls the drill, instead of between his 
palms, by the 
aid of a cord 
which 














makes one turn around 
the drill at about the mid- 
dle of the stick. ‘This cord is 
usually made of the rawhide of a 
seal or other animal, and it is tied 
at each end to a handle cut from 
a hollow bone, or fashioned out of 
a bear’s tooth or a bit of wood. In order to 
keep the stick in place in the shallow fire- 
hole it must be held at the top; therefore there 
is a fourth piece of apparatus necessary. ‘This 
fourth piece is usually a flat, straight bit of 
bone or ivory, in which a socket is made to 


APPARATUS 


admit the upper end of the drill, as will be 
explained. 
When one man is to make the fire this top- 
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ingenious idea. These bows 
cannot easily be carved, as are 








A civilized 


piece is held between the teeth. 
man can scarcely endure the jar on the jaws 
and head produced by whirling a stick thus 
steadied by a block held between the teeth. 
Among the Eskimos it is seldom necessary for 
a man to make fire alone. It is a matter in 
which all have an interest, and two men usually 
make it together, each pressing the top-piece 
with one hand and each holding one end of the 
whirling cord with the other. 

The top-piece is sometimes merely a block 
of wood, ivory, or bone, but is more often 
elaborately carved to resemble a seal, bear, 
whale, or walrus. The upper part is raised to 
form a good grip for the teeth, and many of the 
specimens in our National Museum are chewed 
in a way that shows the power of the Eskimo 
jaw. When the piece is intended for an assis- 
tant to hold in his hand, it is larger and has no 
teeth-grip. In the under part of the top-piece 
there is a cup-shaped hollow set with some 
stone having antifriction qualities. These 
stones seem to be chosen for their beauty. 
They are mottled, striped, or beautifully ringed. 
Against this inlaid stone in the hollow the 
top of the fire-drill rests and revolves easily. 

An improvement on this 
four-part fire-drill is the attach- 
ing of the whirling cord to a 
bow. This enables one man 
to whirl the stick with great 
rapidity, and if he holds the 
top-piece between his 
teeth or against his breast 
(when it is made broad 
andof convenient shape), 
he can start a fire or 
drill a hole easily alone. 
The bow is evidently an 
improvement on the 
handled cord, and is an 
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the top-pieces ; but, true to his 
passion for elaborate decoration, 
the Eskimo makes the bow of 
the gracefully curved ivory tusks 
of the walrus, and, after working 
them down, covers the surface 
with the most lively and graphic 
engravings of the reindeer, whales, seals, and 
bears he has killed, or with a picture-history 
of his hunting and fishing expeditions. 

The hearth is especially adapted to the 
snowy home of the Eskimo. Should the heated 
pellets of powder fall through the slot to the 
ice-covered ground they would never ignite. 
The Eskimo, therefore, cuts steps in his hearth 
so that the pellet will fall to the lower step. 
Some hearths have a central hole to which 
the slots from the other fire-holes lead. At 
times the central-hole hearth and the slot-and- 
step hearth are both used in the same tribe. 
The Eskimos also have “fire-bags” made of 
sealskin, and often embroidered with excellent 
needlework, in which to carry the drill and the 
tinder so that they may be kept very dry. 
The down of the arctic willow is used as tinder. 
The use of these sets for fire-making is prob- 
ably secondary. They were undoubtedly used 
primarily for boring holes in wood and bone. 
When used for boring, the drill is tipped with 
flint or bone. The mouthpiece usually has a 
hole in one end through which a cord can be 
tied to secure it to the other pieces, so that in 
moving it may not be lost in the snow. 

Fire-making by sawing was per- 
haps suggested to the Malays by 
nature. It is said that jungle fires 
are often started by the rubbing of 
the bamboo stocks together in high- 
wind storms. “The creaking of 
the bamboo is indescribable; the 
noise of the rasping and grinding 
of the horny stems is almost un- 
endurable” during these 
storms, say travelers. 

However the method 
may have been suggested 
to them, it is a very 
simple one. A _ piece 
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of bamboo having a sharp edge is rubbed 
across a rounded piece in which a notch has 
The Malay saws across until the 
The heated 


been cut. 


hollow convex piece is pierced. 





Japanese steel,mounted in weed , 


flint, & tinder-beox. 


particles fall below and ignite. Some Malays 
“have improved on this by striking a piece of 
china, tinder being held with it, against the out- 
side of a piece of bamboo, the silicious coating 
of the latter yielding a spark, like flint”; but the 
sawing knife is more commonly used. Sand is 
sometimes added to increase the friction. In 
some places, when the particles fall they are 
gathered in a dry leaf and swung around the 
head until the leaf blazes. 

The plowing method seems to have sprung 
wholly from the Pacific Islanders. It is closely 
connected with the sawing method. A soft, 
corky bit of wood is picked up near by, and a 
small, pointed stick of hard wood is found. 
Kneeling on the hearth or soft stick, the man 
holds the pencil-like plow between his 
clasped hands, somewhat as one takes 
a pen, and forces it forward at an 
angle of about forty degrees, slowly at 
first and then with increasing rapidity 
until the wood is ground off and forms 
in a small heap at the 
end of the groove he 
has so made. The 
groove is about six 
inches long. Mr. Dar- 
win found it difficult 
to make fire in this 
way, but at last suc- 
ceeded. The Samoan 
can get fire in forty 
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seconds, and some can make the wood burst 
into flame by this method. 

The fourth method of obtaining fire— that of 
“striking” a light —is one familiar, in a degree, 
to all. Before steel was obtainable, flint and 
pyrites were used. Eskimos of the Mackenzie 
River district use a fire-set composed of a tinder- 
pocket, which contains tinder made of down 
from the willow catkins mixed with charcoal, 
or soaked in gunpowder and water, a rough 
bar of flint, and a half-sphere of pyrites, evi- 
dently a round stone broken in two for greater 
convenience. 

The tinder-bag is made of reindeer skin. A 
little bag hanging from the larger one contains 
tinder to use in case that in the larger one 
becomes accidentally useless; but the little bag 
also acts as a toggle. It is passed under the 
belt when the tinder-bag is carried by the squaw, 
much as our women wear their chatelaine-bags. 
The cover of the bag is an oblong pad stuffed 
with deer hair. This pad is held on the fore- 
finger under the pyrites to protect the hand 
when a spark is being struck off into the tinder 
in the bag. 

With the Iron Age came the use of the flint 
and steel, and the most ancient specimens of 
these fire-making tools are so nearly like those 
found in many an old garret to-day that de- 
scription seems unnecessary. Various devices 
were invented to improve the common strike- 
a-light. One of these was the wheel tinder- 
box. The wheel was spun by sharply pulling 
a cord which had been wound around its pro- 
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jecting axle, much as one spins a top. The 
flint was pressed against the whirling wheel, 
and a shower of sparks fell into the tinder 
within the box. The pocket strike-a-light is 
still used by the peasants of France for lighting 
their pipes. 

The Chinese strike-a-lights show a very in- 
genious way of combining the steel with a 
pouch in which to carry the flint and tinder. 
In Tibet the pouches are often elaborately 
trimmed with incrusted silver set with costly 
jewels. 

The Ainos of Japan have a particularly con- 
venient fire-set. The shoe-shaped steel is 
fastened with a piece of sinew to the cork of 
a wooden bottle containing the soft charcoal 
used as tinder. Besides the small piece of flint, 
there is also a curious fire-stick which burns 
like a slow-match for a long time, and a pouch 
of twined and woven rush in which to keep 
these articles. ‘The Aino takes out the cork 
with the steel attached, and stirs up the tinder 
with the sharp point. He then holds up the 
flint in his hand over the box, and strikes a 
spark down into it. He transfers the coal to 
his pipe, or material for fire, or fire-stick, with 
the point of the steel.” 

The Japanese still use flint and steel. Their 
tinder-boxes have two compartments. The 
smaller one is for the tinder and has a damper. 
The larger one is for the flint and steel. They 
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mount the steel in wood. The picture on page 
499, will show that until matches were invented 
the most convenient fire-making tools in the 
world were those used in Japan. 

Our North American Indians were slow to 
acknowledge civilized arts and methods 
superior to their own; but fire-making wit! 
flint and steel appealed to them at once, a1 
was promptly adopted. Buckskin pouches were 
made in which to carry the flint and steel, 
and hung from the belt beside the tomahawk. 
They have many curious beliefs concerning fire 
and its origin. The Alaskan Indians will tell 
you that “ Yetl,” the Great Raven, who created 
man and gave him all blessings, after obtain- 
ing light and fresh water, stole a burning brand 
from a fire island (volcano) in the sea, and 
started back to earth holding it in his beak. 
But the journey was so long that the brand 
burned shorter and shorter. Swiftly and more 
swiftly Yetl plied his magic wings; but the 
brand burned his bill, and then dropped to the 
ground and scattered in all directions. And 
because the divine fire, dropped from Yetl’s 
beak, entered into every rock and every dry 
bit of wood lying on the surface of the earth, 
they say one can always call fire out of the 
rocks by striking them with steel, or out of 
wood by rubbing it with other wood. 

This is the Alaskan explanation of the mys- 
tery known to us as fire-making. 
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A FLowER AND Farry MASQUE. 





By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





DRAMATIS PERSON. 


THE LitTLtE MEN IN 
GREEN (three). 

THE MAIDENS OF THE MIST 
(three or more). 

Tue Lost Toys (three). 

THE BROKEN DOLLS 
(three). 

THE Fatry-Lapy. 


LITTLE Jo. 

THE ROSE-SPRITE. 
THE NIGHT-MOTH. 
Brees’-WINGS. 
WHITE OWLET. 
FLITTER-FLUTTER. 
THE Day-DREAM. 
Honor, THE MAID. 


PLACE. A garden terrace. 
Time. Between sunset and twilight. 
Music. Cornet and clarinet. Ifa piano, then an 


accompanist who can modulate from one key to another 
for the various songs and choruses. The clarinet will 
always support the solo. 

CoLtoreD Licuts. Toward the last. Pale rose for 
the dances; pale blue for the Fairy Lapy’s apparition. 

Dresses. Cheese-cloth, tarlatan, and other inexpen- 
sive material, arranged according to the part. The 
LitTLE MEN IN GREEN entirely in green, with pointed 
caps, and spears representing grass. The MAIDENS OF 
THE MIsT wrapped in white tarlatan, a long piece 
loosely folding one and passing to the next, folding her 
and passing to the other. If there are but few to take 
parts, those who have already appeared may represent 
the MAIDENS OF THE MIsT by winding the long piece of 
white tarlatan round their other costumes, and afterward 
hanging it on bushes in the background. The Fairy 
LApy in any dress shrouded with flowing white, trans- 


parent stuff. FLITTER-FLUTTER in a long, clinging, 


FAIRIES: QUAKER-LADIES. 
JacK-o’-LANTERN. MOURNING-BRIDE. 
CocKSCOMB. SNAPDRAGON. 


SWEET-WILLIAM. 
SWEET-PEAS. 


Monk’s-Hoop. 

WAKE-ROBIN. 

MARIGOLD. LITTLE MIGNONETTE. 

PRINCE’S-FEATHER. THE Farry HERALD. 
THE VOICE OF CHANTICLEER. 


primrose-colored gown, with very large wings. LITTLE 
MIGNONETTE with a waist looking like one bunch of 
mignonette, from which her head and shoulders rise. 
Day-DREAM in skirts like the scarlet poppy-petals, 
black bodice, and scarlet silk scarf to wave. The NIGHT- 
MoTH in black, thin material, the rather long skirts 
spangled in rows of gold and silver, stomacher all span- 
gles, angel sleeves, long, narrow wings, black ostrich 
feathers over the head. The RosE-SpRITE in very full 
and rather long pink skirts, cut in large scallops and un- 
hemmed, to be lifted and held out at one side in dancing ; 
wreath of roses round the top of the half-high green cor- 
sage; hat like the petals of a huge wild rose, on one 
side of the head; tan-colored stockings and boots. These 
dresses may be varied according to individual taste. All 
the lesser FAIRIES are not indispensable. The BROKEN 
DoLLs, if unable to sing, may make jerky motions, the 
chorus giving the words. The Lost Toys may repre- 
sent a Jumping-Jack, a Ninepin,a Kite. The dancing 
is to be done like Queen Elizabeth’s —“ high and dis- 
posedly,”’ but with abandon. 





A band of Fairies come dancing on the green in 
opposite directions, each keeping to the right 
after passing, thus circling in a ring, led by 
the Nicur-MotuH and the Rose-SPRITE, 
who presently withdraw inside the ring, still 
singing while the others dance. 


CHORUS. 

(No. 1.) Air: “ We are dainty little fairies.”.—Jolanthe, 
No. 1, Act I. (Repeat the first part of the tune 
for the last verse.) 

Are we flowers or fairy people, always 
springing, always singing ? 
When the sun forsakes the steeple, when 
the evening breezes fan, 
Look across the last ray slanting, purple mist 
your eyes enchanting ; 
Are we flowers or fairy people? 
answer, if you can! 


You may 





THE ROSE-SPRITE. 
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FLITTER-FLUTTER. 


Many a night-moth flits before us; gayest 
laughter follows after. 
(Laughter behind the scenes.) 
Bees belated blunder o’er us; whippoor- 
wills send warning cries. 
When you hear our airy whistles, down 
that ’s blowing off from thistles, 
(Whistles behind the scenes.) 
You may deem us, you may dream us — 
but the sunset ’s in your eyes! 


From the roses faint and heavy, softly stoop- 
ing, swiftly trooping, 
From the brambles in a bevy, from the blos- 
soms, from the bells, 
Whether it is pansies springing, whether it is 
bluebirds winging, 
Or canary-bird flowers singing, is a thing 
white magic tells! 

(Zhe Fatries are still dancing when 
the Rose-SpPRITE separates from 
them, comes forward, and sings.) 

RoseE-SPRITE. 
(No. 2.) Air: “She wore a rose in her hair.” 
— George Osgood. 


All day I slept in the rose, 
And I hardly know myself — 
So sweet is the breath that blows *4’). 
If I be flower or elf. 
(Zhe Rose-Sprite whirls back a; 
the others, and the NiGutT-Mi 
steals forward, and sings to the sa 
air.) 
NIGHT- Morn. 
(No. 3.) 
I curled in the lily’s cup 
The livelong summer day, 
Till she folded her petals up, 
And I slipped like the dew away. 
(As the Nicut-Motu slides back, 
BEEsS’-WINGS comes swiftly sigzag- 
ging across, pauses, and sings.) 

BEEs’-WINGs. 

(No. 4.) Air: “If I were king.”— Adolphe Adam. 
(Beginning at second bar, singing nine bars, 
omitting the next twenty-five, singing four, omit- 
ting all the rest.) 

















THE FAIRY-LADY. 
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I was just a big brown bee, 
Buzzing home, hey, nonny, nonny ! 
ly), a Vhen the fairies captured me, 
; Stole my sting, and kept my honey! 
(Runs off.) 
| » RUS OF Fairies (With mischievous glee). 
a He was just a bim-bome-bim, 
Buzzing home, hey, nonny, nonny! 
When the fairies captured him, 
Stole his sting, and kept his honey! 
(Zhe dance continues, the Fairies 
swinging one another, moving in and 
out, and FLITTER-FLUTTER floats 
f. Jorward, singing.) 
ick, ; 


ag- 


im. 
ars, 


. EES’-WINGS. 
nit- . 


ring, leaving out Day-DREAM, who 
sings to the same air.) 
Day-DrEAM. 
(No. 6.) 
The splendid poppy, to make my tent, 
His scarlet silken curtains lent ; 
There all day long did I drowse and sleep, 
And my dreams were soft, and my dreams 
were deep. (Bugle in the distance.) 
Farry HERALD (Aunning on). 
Recitative. 
Hark! Sound retreat! Beat quick, ye fairy 
drums! 
( Zrills on bass notes 
of instruments.) 
Haste, haste! Hush, 
THE NIGHT-MOTH. hush! This way a 


= mortal comes! 
LITTER-F LUTTER. 
(No. 5.) Air: Trio, “ Every journey has an end.” (Mingles with the 
—TIolanthe, No. 8, Act 11. Fairies. Ad/ 
Flittering, fluttering out of the sky, show fear, and 
Primrose-petal or butterfly, huddle to- 
Flittering off on the wind I go, gether.) 
Wherever its soft breath cares to blow. afr LittLe Jo, in 
(Floats back.) his nightgown ,wav- 
airy CuHorus (Blowing hisses into the air). ing a butterfly-net, 
Flittering, fluttering, off she goes, hurrying on, and 
Wherever the fragrant south wind blows. stopping suddenly , 
(Zhe Fairies join hands, and runina in surprise. LITTLE Jo. 








THE 





THE DAY-DREAM. 


LITTLE Jo (Speaks). 
Why, I was sure I saw them! 

I actually thought 

That if I had been down here 
A butterfly I ’d caught! 
FatrRies (ln chorus, softly, all stooping toward 
him from the background in the right). 
(No. 7.) Air: “Yet Britain won,” chorus to Lord 
Mountararat’s song. — Jolanthe, No. 3, Act II. 
(Changed to 4 time. ) 
Ha, ha, ha! he really thought 
That he a butterfly had caught! 

(Jo “stens, startled, but resumes as if 
mistaken in supposing he had heard 
anything.) 

LITTLE Jo. 

Now, could it be a fairy 
That I saw flitting by, 

As I leaned from the window — 

Or just a butterfly ? 
Fairies (Ja chorus, turning to one another, 
amused). 
(No. 8.) Air: Same as No. 7. 
Ha, ha, ha! went flitting by, 
Nothing but a butterfly! 
LITTLE Jo. 

I did n’t wait to dress me, 

For I ’ve been sent to bed. 


CHANGELING. [A 


I hurried just like wild-fire, 
And ’most forgot my head 
FarriEs (/n chorus, quite uproarioudy). 
(No. 9.) Air: Same as No. 5. 
Ha, ha, ha! Fairies, hear! 
He guite forgot his head, we fear! 

LITTLE Jo. 

I wish | had some fern-seed — 
They say it never fails; 

Or the salt that catches birdies, 
If you put it on their tails. 
Fairies (/n chorus, very affirmatively). 

Air: Same as No. 7. 

Ha, ha, ha! it never fails 

Zf you put it on their tails! 

LITTLE Jo. 

Perhaps I had been dreaming — 
I guess I was; but then, 

If I should wait a moment 
They may come back again. 

Farries (Zn chorus, more boldly). 

(No. 11.) 
Ha, ha, ha! just wait, and then 
Surely they ‘ll come back again! 

LITTLE Jo. 

I wonder whether fairies — 
You really don’t believe, 





(No. 10.) 





Air: Same as No. 7. 
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When Honor talks of fairies, 
That she ’s laughing in her sleeve? 
Farriges (Judignantly). 
(No. 12.) Air: Same as No. 5. 
Oh, oh, oh! you don’t believe 
Honor ’s laughing in her sleeve! . 
Litre Jo (Looking about, growing tired and =~ 
vexed ). 
There ’s no such thing as fairies! 
It ’s all a story! So! 
(Amazed looks among the F Airis.) 


I wish— I am so sleepy — 
_ - ( Yawns.) 


I don’t believe—I— O-—o—oh! 
(Yawns again, stretches, sinks down 
and sleeps.) 
Fairies (Crowding round). Oh, oh, oh, oh! 
( Ziptocing, and singing one by one.) 
(No. 13.) Air: “Down the shadowed lanes he goes.” — 
George Osgood. (Beginning at “As she strayed 
and as she sang.”’) 
Is n't he a little dear? 
Just the sweetest ever seen 
Let us take him for a Changeling! 
Take him to the Fairy Queen! slips off his nightgown to show cos- 
~ tume beneath, repeat to the same air.) 


Is n’t he a little dear? Just the sweetest 
ever seen! 
Let us take him for a Changeling! Take him 
to the Fairy Queen! 
’T is a shame he should be mortal! Turn 
him, turn him to a Fay! 
Wave your charms, and weave your dances, 
sing your spells— away, away ! 
(Zhe Fairies break the ring, and Lit- 
TLE Jo és seen in tights, trunks, pea- 
cock wings, and antenne. He looks 
himself over, gazes about him, flutters 
his wings, looks over his shoulder at 
them, springs to his feet, and sings.) 
LITTLE Jo. 
(No. 14.) Air: “Little Bo-Peep.” 
Mother Goose's Melodies, Elliott. 
Why, there are such things as fairies! 
And if any one says there are not, 
Take the dart of a bumblebee, 


WAKE-ROBIN. 


(AW together, in a ring, dancing round 
him and concealing him while he 








——— And shoot him on the spot! 

’T is a shame he should be mortal! (Meanwhile the Fairies are muster- 
Turn him, turn him to a Fay! ing into ranks.) 

Wave your charms, and weave your dances, Farry Corus (LITTLE Jo “istens to the singing 
Sing your spells—away, away! with more and more pleasure). 
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WHITE OWLET. 


(No. 15.) Air: “ Henceforth Strephon.”—Jolanthe. 
Where the summer reigns serene, 
Where the winds are always low, 
Spicy dells are always green, 
Into Fairyland he must go! 
Into Fairyland he must go! 
Into Fairyland, etc. 
(Fairies withdraw to the sides, still 
singing.) 
Lit1rLe Jo (Bending over and slapping his knees 
with delighted emphasis, sings). 
Into Fairyland I wi// go! 
(Zhe FatRIES now return, coming on 
from opposite sides with the steps of 
“ Dancing in the Barn,” as they 
sing.) 
Farry CHORUS. 
(No. 16.) Air: “ Dancing in the Barn,” adapted. (The 
first sixteen bars. ) 
Who is half so happy now, half so gay, as 
we are? 
Riding on the rainbow, flashing in the 
foam, 
Sunbeams are our coursers, east to-day, and 
west to-morrow. 
Hear our bridles jingle as we lead the 
fireflies home! 
Just a tear would drown us, just a sigh 
would slay. 
We think of nothing, dream of nothing, 


to annoy. 
Mortals, we believe it, are only made of 
sorrow ; 
We are made of perfume, of music, and 
of joy! 


THE CHANGELING. 


{[Apru, 


(During this chorus LitTTLE Jo 
has caught sight of LittTLe 
MIGNONETTE, @ finy fairy, 
and has been following her 
in and out among the groups, 
the shrubs, and vases, followed 

by WHITE OWLET avd BEES’-WINGs, 

exclaiming, and buzzing in his face at 
every meeting. He pauses as he darts 
across the scene, as if to take breath, 
and sings.) 

LITTLE Jo. 


(No. 17.) Same air as No. 15 (but without the re- 


frain), “ Henceforth Strephon.” 
If there is a flower that blows 
Sweeter than the budding rose, 
’T is when dew is sparkling yet 
On darling Little Mignonette! 
Bees’-Wincs (Aé one side). Buzz! 
Waite Ow et (On the other side). Tu-whoo! 
(LITTLE Jo continues the pursuit. As 
he runs, the LITTLE MEN 1N GREEN 
start up from the grass.) 





A QUAKER-LADY. 


THe LitrLteE MEN IN GREEN. 
(No. 18.) Air: “ When darkly looms the day.” (Ten 
bars.) 
When moonlight floods the fields, 
And mighty shadow shields 
The glades and glens and wealds, 
If you ’re awake, 
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The Little Men in Green 

Perhaps you may have seen 

Haunting the silver sheen 
Of bog and brake. 


O’er dale and dingle far 
Our hunting knows no bar, 
By defile and by scar, 

O’er briers and thorns; 
Through midnight far and near, 
If you ’re awake you 'Il hear 
In what wild tunes and clear 

We wind our horns. 

(Music to represent horns behind the 
scenes. They disappear with their 
horns at their mouths as the MAIDENS 
OF THE Misr fass slowly and sing.) 

THE MAIDENS OF THE Mist. 

(No. 19.) Air: “Sounds from the Ball.”—Gidlet. 

(Trausposed into the key of D.) 

The lonely Maidens of the Mist, 

Year in and out our threads we twist, 
And, moving o’er the meadow-side, 
Rose-leaves to blushes for the bride 

We twirl, or distaffs drop and weave 
Moonbeams to satin for her sleeve, 

Or scatter jewels as we sail 

Where the gossamer spider spins her veil. 

(As they pass, the FatRIES muster into 
ranks again, having been frolicking 
in and out the place, and sing, the 
NIGHT- MOTH and the ROSE-SPRITE, 
at the right and left of the scene, mar- 
shaling them. As each fairy’s name 
is called, he or she appears and does 
obeisance. ) 

FAIRIES (/n chorus). 

(No. 20.) Air: Duet of Phyllis and Strephon, “If 
we ’re weak enough to tarry.” —J/olanthe, No. 10, 
Act II. (Sixteen bars.) 

Why the hours do we waste ? 
Homeward, Fairies, homeward haste! 
Jack-o’-Lantern, lead the way ; 
Cockscomb, follow quick, we pray! 
Come, Wake-Robin, play no pranks 
With the Monk’s-Hood in our ranks; 
Marigold and Prince’s-Feather, 
Fondly wander off together ! 





Quaker-Ladies, Mourning-Bride, 
Throw your modest mask aside ; 
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A SWEET-PEA. 


Give Snapdragon his adieu, 
For Sweet-William goes with you. 
Sweet-Peas, spread your wings 
flight. 
Hurry! it is almost night! 
Come, dark Night-Moth, don’t forget 
Darling Little Mignonette ! 
LittLe Jo (Catching LitTLE MIGNONETTE a? 
last, sings). 
(No. 21.) Air: “The Mistletoe Bough,’ 
time. 
I ’ve followed you far, and I ’ve followed 
you long; 
I ’ve caught you at last—I will sing you 
my song. 
For you ’re bright as a drop that the sun 
sparkles through, 
And you ’re only an atom of sweet honey- 


for 


sung in quick 


dew! 
BeEEs’-WINGs. Buzz! 
WuitEe Ow.et. Tu-whoo! 


Fairies (/n chorus, dancing with a long swing, 


first on one foot and then on the other, 
facing the front, and supporting the 
BROKEN Do ts, who come staggering on 
and sing jerkily). 
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when you have no nose to fol - low,— 


One foot gone, and gone the eyes that were so blue. 
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(As they withdraw, the Lost Toys 
come limping on, singing.) 
(No. 23.) Air: “ Virginia Reel.” 
When the days are quite canicular, 
And the sunshine perpendicular, 
If you are at all particular, 
You should go to Fairyland. 
There ’s moonlight there to tease you, and 
There ’s strawberry-ice to freeze you, and 
You think of what would please you, and 
It ’s yours, in Fairyland! 


For no one cares a scapple there 

With any task to grapple there; 

In your mouth the very apple there 
Drops, when in Fairyland. 

You never need articulate 

A wish, but just gesticulate, 

When once you do matriculate 





MONK’ S-HOOD. 


Inside of Fairyland! Littte Jo. 

( They stagger off, and the music changes, (No, 24.) Air: The chorus of “ Annie Rooney.” 
and soon in the distance is heard She ’s my airy, fairy, oh, 
“ Annie Rooney.” LAtTTLE Jo, who She ’s my darling, I ’m her Jo; 
has been sitting, whispering to LITTLE Soon we ’ll vanish, wop’t we, pet? 
MIGNONETTE, in the center of the Little — little — 
scene, turns and listens, presently (Speaks) 
hums, and at the right point sings.) Little — 

iy 


X ~~ 





THE LITTLE MEN IN GREEN 
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I ’ve dreamed some dream or other — 
Why—don’t you see—I ’m all outdoors— 
(With alarm.) 
Oh, I want to see my mother! 

(Zhe Fairies, who have been in the 
background, moving about restlessiy, 
and then creeping forward, now sir, 
mockingly.) 

Fairies (/n chorus). 
(No. 25.) Air: Same as No. 7. 
Ha, ha, some dream or other! 
F Oh, he wants to see his mother! 
LITTLE Jo (Crying loudly and beseechingly). 
Oh, you voices! Oh, you people! 
Oh, how cruel is your joy! 
I don’t want to be a fairy! 
( With exasperation.) 
I would rather be a boy! 
Fairies (Angrily). 
(No. 26.) Air: Same as No. 5. 
He ’ll destroy all our joy — 
SWEET-WILLIAM. He would rather be a boy! 
LITTLE Jo. 
Mother, help me! Help me, Honor! 
What in the world am I to do? 





(Looks about wonderingly, and exclaims) 
Dear me!*that sounds familiar ; 
I ’ve heard that strain before — 
In some other star, perhaps, 
On some other shore. 


It seems to me that really— 
( With recognition.) 
Oh, they play it on the square, 
They play it in the parlor, 
They play it everywhere! 
(LitTLE MIGNONETTE ‘urns entirely 
round, still sitting, and stares amazed 
at him.) 


But whatever has become of me? 
(With surprise.) 
They ’ve changed me! I ’ve got wings! 
(With fear.) 
What in the world these waggles are — 
(With anger.) 
There they go, the horrid things! 
( Zears off his antenne.) 
(LitTLE MIGNONETTE makes off in 
terror.) 





I can’t be some one else, you know — a 
(Bewildered.) MOURNING-BRIDE. 

















Yiim 
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Oh, you know I love you so— 
Come unfairy me! Boohoo! 

Fairies (Wringing their hands). 

(No. 27.) Air: Same as No. 7. 

What in the world are we to do? 
We can’t unfairy him! Boohoo! 

Bees’-Wincs. Buzz! 

Wuite Ow.Let. Tu-whoo! 

(Melancholy music in the distance.) 

CuHoRus OF FAIRIEs (Dejectedly). 

(No. 28.) Air: “The Lorelei.”— Friedrich Silcher. 
(Repeat the first nine bars for the second stanza, 
and then continue for the third.) 

We cannot stay where tears are ; 
They melt us quite away 





JACK-O’-LANTERN. 


Into the bubble’s breaking wreath 
And the water-gleam’s pale ray. 


Oh, call, oh, call our lady! 
Call with your weirdest rune. 
Call to the star-swale on the sea, 
And the halo round the moon. 
(A kneel, having softly surrounded 
LITTLE Jo in a ring as they sang. 
A grown-up and beautiful figure, the 
Farry-Lapy, appears, pauses, ex- 
tends her arms a moment toward the 
- imploring Fairies, and passes while 
they continue singing.) 
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COCKSCOMB. 


O Sovereign of the World of Dreams, 
Reverse the spell, and then, 
Great Fairy, make this Changeling 
Only a boy again! 
(As they separate, on arising, LITTLE 
Jo, in his nightgown, is seen lying 
asleep in the foreground. The NiGut- 
MoTH comes stealing across the scene, 
singing as she moves.) 





MARIGOLD, 
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NIGHT-MoTH. 
(No. 29.) Air: “I can not tell what this love may be.””— 
Patience. (Nine and a half bars.) 
Vanishing into the sunset bars, 
Sister of mystical wings and of stars, 
When twilight kindles a silver spark 
I must go— vanishing into the dark. 
(As she disappears, the RosE-SPRITE 
enters from the other side droopingly, 
and passes, singing to the same air.) 
RosE-SPIRTE. (No. 30.) 
Soon I shall fail, I shall faint, I shall die, 
As the color fades from the evening sky; 
Life were too lovely ever to close 
If never, if never, one lost the rose. 
Farries’ CHorus (Zed by the Rose-Sprite 
and the NiGHT-MoTH, who reappear). 
(No. 31.) Air: Same as No. 15. 
Where the Will-o’-the-Wisp takes flight, 
And the Firefly skims 
with the Shooting- 
Star, 
Where the light of other 
days burns bright, 
And the yesterdays and 
to-morrows are, 
Where the Elfin Knight 
rides,alwaysyoung, 
Over the fields where 
the wild oats grow, 
To the tune of the songs 





that never were 
sung, 

LITTLE MIGNONETTE. Into Fairyland we 
must go! 


Into Fairyland we must go! 
Into Fairyland, etc. 
Bees’-Wincs. Buzz! 
WHITE OwLeT. Tu-whoo! 
(Zxit FarrIiEs.) 


THE CHANGELING. 





pe 





HONOR, THE MAID. 


Honor (Running on, picking up LitTLe Jo, 
speaks). 
Oh, Master Jo, I am that quaking! 
For when I found ye gone, me heart was 
breaking! 
Sure, it ’s the lad’s own luck that Honor 
found ye 
Before the little fairy people bound ye! 
LittLe Jo (Half looking up, as if talking in his 
sleep, speaks). 
I thought I saw them, Honor, did n’t you? 
(Zxit in Honor’s arms.) 
Voice OF CHANTICLEER (Jn the distance). 
Cock-a-doodle-do! 


( Curtain.) 
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HOME FROM SCHOOL THROUGH AN APRIL SHOWER. 











TuE big school-room clock said ten minutes 
to nine, one Monday morning. It was a dark 
day ; a heavy gray fog blotted all the window- 
panes, and really seemed to have crept indoors 
and settled down on the spirits of the scholars 
who were gathering thick and fast. 

Two small girls, standing below the row of 
pegs where hats and wraps were hung, were 
arguing with growing temper over the posses- 
sion of one particular knob. Finally one of 
them snatched the other’s jacket and flung it 
fiercely down on the floor. 

“T was here first!” she stormed, “so you 
can just take your coat away. You sha’n’t 
have my place!” 

“Very well, Miss Katie Brown,” answered 
the second little maid, marching off with her 
chin in the air. ‘When you get ready you 
may hang my coat up to suit yourself; I ’m 
not going to touch it. I don’t suppose Miss 
Wright will want it lying there all day, and 
you know what she always says about flinging 
things around.” 

Meantime, at the other end of the room, 
Herbert Decker, after rummaging two or three 
times through his desk and book-bag in a 
vain search, broke out fretfully: 


By EvizaBetH H. MILLER. 





I ’ve gone and forgot 
I do believe a lead- 


“Just my luck! 
that old pencil again. 
pencil is the sneakingest thing on this earth; 
it ’s forever getting away from a fellow!” 

“TI guess your luck won't turn,” said his 
brother Charley, “till you shorten your last 
morning-nap a little, and quit rushing every- 
thing through at the end at about ten times the 
proper speed.” 

“T did n’t ask your opinion, thank you,” 
said Herbert. ‘When I wish to engage a 
private chaplain I ‘ll let you know. Say, Al 
Jones, will you lend me a pencil?” 

“Can’t do it,” said Al. “I don’t keep sup- 
plies for the whole school.” 

“Not even of manners, do you?” retorted 
Herbert, snappishly. 

Half-way toward the door, two smaller boys 
were scuffling over an atlas ; and across the aisle 
a little lame lad had just shaken his fist in the 
face of a neighbor whom he suspected of laugh- 
ing at his deformity. 

Miss Wright, the young teacher, had been 
trying hard to shut her eyes to the brewing 
storm about her. She felt dull and out of 
sorts herself, and now, as she looked at the 
overcast faces in her school-room, and remem- 
Lered the long hours that stretched ahead, she 
heaved a long, deep, discouraged sigh. 

Midway in the sigh, the door once more 
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‘**LARRY, SHE SAID, SMILING AND DIMPLING IN 


opened and shut, to let in a little rosy-cheeked 
girl wearing a plaid shawl over a much-darned 
frock. This was Minty Morris. None of the 
other girls wore a shawl, and none of them had 
quite so many patches as she: but I doubt 
whether anybody had ever thought about that ; 
certainly nobody minded. 

Minty was smiling and breathless. 

“T ran all the way,” she said cheerfully. 
“Our clock never is just exactly right. It ’s 
horrid hurrying so, but then it makes a nice 
relief for you when you find out you ’re in 
time, after all.” 

Here she stumbled over the jacket that 
Katie Brown had thrown on the floor. 

“Somebody’s coat will get mussed,”’ she 
said, hanging it up in place, and straightening 
two or three hats on their pegs as she passed. 
Then she began to fumble in her dinner-pail, 
and presently drew out a splendid crimson 
apple. She looked at it admiringly while she 
polished it off on the end of her shawl until its 
When she was 


smooth surface shone again. 


THE STORM 


IRRESISTIBLE 





WENT ROUND. Apr 





? 





FRIENDLINESS, ‘HERE ’S A PRESENT FOR YOU.’” 

fully satisfied that she had done her best to 
heighten its perfections, she started across to 
the corner where Larry Miles, the crippled 
boy, was still frowning tremendously over his 
grievance. 

Since Minty came in there had been a lull 
in the angry talking, and the shuffling of feet 
on the school-room floor had stopped, so that 
now when she spoke, quiet as her voice was, 
everybody heard. 

“Larry,” she said, smiling and dimpling in 
irresistible friendliness, ‘here ’s a present for 
you. Grandpa brought us some of these on 
Saturday, and I saved a nice one out just for 
you. Don’t you like this kind?” 

As if Larry did n’t like all kinds! And as if 
Grandpa Morris had brought so many apples 
that “ one,” 

I think that every 
school-room traveled to the little tin pail on 
Minty’s desk, and remembered how seldom it 
was that anything like a luxury was brought 
to light from under its cover. 


more or less, did not count! 
mind in the listening 
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Suddenly one of the small boys took his 
hand away from the disputed atlas. 

“You can have it,” he said; “I don’t care.” 

And Al Jones took out his knife, and cutting 
his pencil in two, offered half to Herbert. 

“T guess this was too long for comfort; 
ind anyhow, it ’s a pity if there is n’t some 
way to get the best of circumstances.” 

The boy who had roused Larry’s wrath 
leaned over a seat or two to speak to him. 

‘What are you mad at me about, old man?” 
‘I was just laughing at the 
face Katie Brown was making. If you want 
to fight me for that, all right. But I think 
we ’d better shake hands and be friends.” 

Katie Brown squirmed uneasily for a time ; 


he demanded. 


THE STORM WENT ROUND. 
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then she peeped over her shoulder at the 
neighbor whose coat she had maltreated, and 
finally she turned around and said shyly: 

“My Aunt Mary is going to Europe; did 
you know it?” 

And so it seemed as though the fog and 
gloom that had threatened crept off under the 
door and through the cracks of the windows 
to join the gray March storm outside. 

“Dear little Minty!” Miss Wright, 
looking over at the desk where Minty, with 
her tongue thrust into her cheek and a studious 
” with 


said 


frown on her face, was “‘ doing examples 
all her might. ‘“‘ Dear little girl! She does n’t 
know how much she has helped us all; and 
just by being sweet and kind and contented.” 








“_. THE 


THOSE 


LILY 
FLOWERS MADE OF 


CUPS, 
LIGHT.” 
—Thomas Hood. 








THE “RABBIT WOMAN.” 





By GeorGe A. WILLIAMS. 





Frau ZEHNER, better known in New York City as 
the “ Rabbit Woman,” is a native of Saxon, 
She is of good family, her father having 
























been a physician in Leipsic, Sh« 
came to this country in 1882, and 
having met with reverses in fortune, 
was obliged to earn her living. Rent 
ing a place on Twenty-third Street, 
she sold, for a number of years, small 
trinkets and toys for the children. 
Frau Zehner has a happy dis- 
position, and readily makes friends 
among the children, always having 
a bright smile and a pleasant word 
for her little customers. 
But she was not destined 
always to deal in 
toys. One of her 
street neighbors, 
an aged woman 
who sold small 
vo no - ¢ MOA live rabbits, one 
morning did not 
come, as usual,to 
her stand. The far- 
mer that supplied her 
with bunnies was on 
hand with a basketful. 
When he saw the old 
woman was not there, he 
looked around to find 
some one to sell the load 
for him, not wishing to take 
them back home again. At last he 
asked Frau Zehner to sell the rabbits. At 
first she hesitated, but finally consented to 
try; and when noon-hour came she found 
that the bunnies were indeed salable articles, for she had disposed of all the farmer had brought. 
He went home promising to bring her more the next day, and was on hand early in the 
morning with another supply, which, like the first, Frau Zehner sold very quickly. 
From the time of taking up the business she has been known as the “ Rabbit Woman.” 
She finally drew such a crowd with her strange but attractive wares that the authori- 
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THE ‘“‘ RABBIT WOMAN.” 


ties ordered her to move her stand to a less 
conspicuous place than Twenty-third Street. 

For a time she sold her rabbits in front of 
one of the best known candy-stores of New 
York; but upon making a second move, she 
found a new place between Twentieth and 
I'wenty-first Streets on the west side of Broad- 
way, where she has been on every pleasant 
day for the past few years. 

The busiest season of the year for the Rabbit 
Woman is at Easter-time, when her sales are 
doubled. ‘The idea of the hare in connection 
with Easter, says Frau Zehner, first found ex- 
pression in Germany. The children are up 
early Easter morning to hunt for the “ hare’s 
It may be either inside or outside the 
house. When the hare is found—it may be 
either of sugar or papier-maché, but usually it 
is a real, live bunny—it is in the nest sur- 
rounded with eggs, which the old people tell 
the children were left there for them during 
the night. 

The little bunnies that the Rabbit Woman 
Some are tan-colored, 


nest.” 


sells are of many colors. 
while others are pure white or spotted with 
black. 

She sells guinea-pigs also, which she claims 
are good to have around where the children 
are, as they take away sickness; and she says 
that they are also good for the rheumatism of 
the older people. The pretty little guinea-pigs 
need no such recommendation, however. 

She has strung up, back of her baskets and 
boxes, small fur boas and muffs for dolls, to- 
gether with rabbits’ paws, which she sells to 
people for “ mascots.” 

Sometimes she adds kittens to her stock in 
trade. During the week of the cat show she 
offered her customers nothing else. 
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The apron she wears while carrying on her 
trade has rabbits embroidered along the bottom 
of it, and one on each of the pockets; when 
cats are her wares, the pattern of her apron also 
shows the change, and a long row of graceful 
and decorative kittens take the place of the 
embroidered rabbits. 

Frau Zehner does not raise the rabbits, but 


obtains her supply from the farmers of the 
surrounding country. She will try to find 


a bunny of almost any color for you, if you 
wish it. 

She is a great favorite with the artists who 
wish to paint or draw from rabbits about the 
time of the holidays or Easter. 

When the weather is stormy, so that it is 
impossible for her to be at her usual stand, she 
receives at her home many distinguished cus- 
tomers who come to buy rabbits for their 
children. 

She lives in a cozy little tenement on the 
East Side. Her parlor is very tastefully ar- 
ranged, and although the furniture is not of the 
most expensive and the carpet is not of the 
latest design, her apartment has a very cheer- 
ful and homelike look. 

It is in this room she keeps the bunnies, in a 
large dry-goods box with a piece of wire netting 
over the top to keep them in the box and out 
of mischief. 

She says that one evening she went out, 
and upon her return she found the cover partly 
pushed off the box, and all the rabbits—a dozen 
or more in number—sat in a row on the top. 

“It struck me as so comical,” said Frau Zeh- 
ner, “‘ that I sat down and laughed and laughed, 
wishing my little customers who buy my bun- 
nies could have seen them there, like a lot of 
well-drilled soldiers all drawn up in a row.” 
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BOOKS AND READING 


FOR YOUNG FOLK. 





A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


A LIST OF TWENTY-FIVE BOOKS FOR A YOUNG 
FOLKS’ LIBRARY. 


THE requests made in this department for 
lists of books suitable for young readers have 
brought in so many replies that it has been 
practicable to print only a small proportion of 
them. A general summary of a few more has 
been offered to our readers; but letters upon 
the subject continue to arrive. 

It has been decided, in view of the interest 
shown in preparing such lists, to offer prizes for 
certain lists, as follows: 

Three prizes will be given to the three per- 
sons who shall send to the St. NIcHOLAs office 
before April 15, 1899, the best list of twenty- 
five books for young readers of from ten to six- 
teen years of age. ‘The books are to be works 
of fiction or general literature (excluding peri- 
odicals, religious works, reference-books, or 
books purely of information), and such as may 
be considered of permanent value in a young 
folks’ library —books to be read and re-read. 
These regulations are to be understood and 
construed in a liberal spirit, the object being 
to secure a thoroughly good collection of 
twenty-five volumes for children’s reading. By 
volume is meant single book; but a set of 
stories, poems, or other works commonly bound 
in one volume may be counted as a single book. 
It would not do, for instance, to write: “14. 
Hannah More’s works,” or to give an author’s 
name only, as “19. Sir Philip Sidney.” A book 
must be named. Ten substitutes will be 
allowed in addition to the twenty-five books 
first named ; that is, after the names of any ten 
on the first list, a second choice may be given 
on the same list. For instance, if upon the list 
of twenty-five was written: “18. Boyhood of 
Old King Cole, by his Son,” there may be 
added, “or 18. Life of Old Dog Tray, by O. 
Grimes,” and so with nine others. 

Lists must be in black ink, on one side of 
letter-size paper; the books must be numbered, 
and the competitor’s name must be on each 
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sheet. A few words of comment upon each 
book will be welcomed where they are usefii 
in identifying or explaining about a title; but 
books that are well known will need no con 
ment. Lists should be entitled, “ Books fo: 
Young Folks’ Library.” 

For the best lists the following prizes will lL: 
awarded : 

One First Prize: Fifteen Dollars in gold. 

Two Second Prizes: Each Ten Dollars in 
gold. 

Three Third Prizes: 
gold. 


Each Five Dollars in 


Competitors may send not more than one 
list. The competition will be closed by April 
15, 1899. Brevity, correctness, neatness, and 
legibility will be preferred to decorative work. 
The object is to secure a list of the best books 
in each class, whether those books be well 
known or not. The books should be chosen 
for their worth to young readers generally, rather 
than for their fitness to a particular class. Every 
jist will be carefully considered ; but unsuccess- 
ful lists will not be returned, nor can the con- 
ductors of this department enter upon any 
correspondence about them. 

Any one of any age may compete, whether 
a subscriber to St. NICHOLAS or not. There is 
no restriction as to the amount of advice or 
help to be obtained by competitors, except that 
a list must be something more than a copy 
of another list. A selection, made by the com- 
petitor and his helpers after full consideration 
and discussion, is what is desired. The awards 
will be made as promptly as possible after the 
lists are received. 

Lists should be mailed so as to reach the Sr. 
NicHoLas office before April 15, 1899. The 
envelopes should be addressed : 


Books and Reading Department, 
Sr. NicHoLas Magazine, 
Union Square, 
New York, N. Y. 
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BOOKS AND READING FOR YOUNG FOLK. 


In view of this competition we shall not 
print any lists of books this month, though 
several excellent selections have been received, 
and some of these may be printed later. We 
wish especially to thank Iola M. Gilbert, Laura 
C. G., Ralph Wilder Brown, Mrs. Sara Hale 
Delaney, Mrs. J. P. Dashiell, and Jane McCoy 
for their interesting letters. 





An older reader recommends that young folk 
should form the habit of acquainting them- 
selves with the life-history of authors whose 
books attract them. Even the brief notes 
given in a biographical dictionary will lend 
fresh interest to an author’s work, and it will 
often be found that new light is thrown upon a 
favorite book when the reader has learned why 
and how it was written. Dr. Johnson’s “ Ras- 
selas” is a well-known example, and Gray’s 
“ Elegy ” is another. 


If you must mark a book,—and the prac- 
tice has its uses as well as its abuses,— mark it 
lightly in pencil, so that the mark may be taken 
out. A note of any part to which one may 
wish to refer may be made faintly on a fly-leaf. 

A neat book-plate, no matter how unpreten- 
tious, is a better sign of ownership than a 
scrawled signature. 


It makes a difference where and when a 
book is read, and often it is well worth while to 
wait for the fitting season. The effect of read- 
ing a book through in a hurry and at one sit- 
ting is far different from the result of reading 
the same book slowly and considerately. When 
at leisure for long spaces of time, the great 
writings will be found most satisfying; less se- 
rious works may be taken up when recreation 
is the chief purpose. 

Many a good book suffers from being read 
out of its right surroundings. For instance, 
who could fairly judge “ Hiawatha,” reading it 
in a street-car ? 





An enthusiastic admirer of Shakspere once 
boasted that any general thought found in the 
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works of another writer could be found better 
expressed by Shakspere. 

This seems overstated, certainly. Yet in 
these days of many, many books, it is well to 
remember that a few great books contain nearly 
all that human wisdom, wit, and knowledge have 
brought forth. It may not all be in Shak- 
spere, but a very small shelf of well-selected 
books can hold very nearly the whole treasure 
of literature; or, if not the whole treasure, all 
that one reader can truly possess. 


When we are beginning our Latin, and have 
struggled through the declensions, it may inter- 
est us to know that Julius Czsar was the in- 
ventor of the term “ablative,” as well as the 
writer of the “ Commentaries.” 


Among all our great writers, there are few 
who could, with equal truth, have used such 
words as these of Sir Walter Scott, when near 
the close of his life : 


I have been, perhaps, the most voluminous author of 
the day, and it is a comfort to me to think that I have 
tried to unsettle no man’s faith, to corrupt no man’s 
principles, and that I have written nothing which, on my 
death-bed, I should wish blotted. 





Probably all the Sr. NicHoLas boys and 
girls have read and enjoyed “ Westward Ho!” 
and know about Charles Kingsley, and what 
a good as well as gifted man he was. Advice 
from such a man is worth one’s attention, and 
here is a short extract from a lecture of his. 
You will perhaps like to read the whole lecture 
some day. 


In an age like this,— an age of popular literature, and lec- 
tures and self-culture, too often random and capricious, 
however earnest,—we cannot be too careful in asking our- 
selves, in asking others, the meaning of every word which 
they use, of every word which they read; in assuring them 
that the moral as well as the intellectual culture acquired 
by translating accurately one thing, by making out thor- 
oughly the sense of one chapter of a standard author, is 
greater than they will get from skimming whole folios, 
or attending seven lectures a week till their lives’ end. 
It is better to KNOW one thing than to know ABOUT ten 
thousand things. 





VoL. XXVI.— 66. 














































































BRAVERY ! 
W by Gelett Burgess 


Ir 's terribly brave 
For Goops to save 
A girl on a runaway horse! 
















But think of trying 
To keep from crying 
When you are tired and cross! 








CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue disbanding of the 
insurgent army in Cuba 
should take place before long. Their fighting 
days are over, and the sooner they turn to the 
arts of peace the better for themselves and 
their country. President McKinley has three 
million dollars in his hands to pay these troops. 
It is estimated that this will give each private 
one hundred dollars — not a large sum in this 
country, yet probably more money than most 
of the insurgents ever have seen at one time. 
AMERICAN ENTERPRISE American energies 

IN CUBA. are already at work in 
developing Cuba by promoting enterprises on 
the island. American capital and industry will 
work such a revolution in the “ Pearl of the 
Antilles ””—an old name for Cuba —that the 
earlier inhabitants will not know their own land. 

An increase 


THE CUBAN ARMY. 


AN EXPLORATION OF LUZON. 


of our army is 
thought necessary because of affairs in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 


The natives are in conflict 
with the United States troops, and no one knows 
how long the fighting may continue. Two offi- 
cers of Dewey’s fleet, who explored the island 
of Luzon (the largest of the Philippine group), 
say that the Filipinos, while ignorant of the 
world, are intelligent and eager to learn. 

The natives were suspicious of the Ameri- 
cans, but offered no ill-treatment further than 
to make them give up their arms. One chief 
objected to a camera the officers had, and it 
was hard for him to believe it was not used for 
military purposes. If the natives are intel- 
ligent there is a chance that they can be made 
to believe in the good faith of the Americans. 
THE CHAIN-LETTER Much has been said and 

SYSTEM. written for and against the 
“chain-letter” as a method of obtaining money 
for charitable purposes, but a consideration of 
the financial profit and loss involved ought to 
deter any one from starting a chain. 

Each letter mailed implies the mailing of 
three more letters, and the forwarding of the 
original letter to its destination, inclosing its 
dime. Therefore four two-cent stamps are 
used for every dime that is contributed. 

An additional two cents would not pay for 


the paper and envelopes used; and so we are 
justified in asking if any scheme is advisable 
where the expense of raising the money is 
greater than the sum collected ? 

It may be argued that the expense is shared 
by the many, while all the revenue goes to one; 
but this is true of nearly all organized charity, 
and in the chain system the frofortion of ex- 
pense is absurdly great. 

And, aside from financial considerations, the 
chain-letter is an unmitigated nuisance. It is 
hard for a busy person to find time to repeatedly 
“ make three copies of the inclosed letter,” but 
it is still harder to decide what three friends 
shall be inflicted with the annoying missives. 

Nine out of every ten givers are reluctant 
and unwilling, and are coerced into giving 
through the awful fear of “ breaking the chain,” 
so that the spirit of charity is woefully absent. 

The force, speed, 
and direction of ocean 
currents are discovered by a systematic plan of 
throwing sealed bottles overboard and in 
time receiving reports of them. An explanation 
of this plan was printed in St. NicHoLas for 
June, 1893. 

These reports are indexed and classified, 
with the result that much valuable information 
is gained about the ocean currents. 

For instance, a bottle thrown overboard 
November 16, 1896, was picked up March 26, 
1898, during which time it had drifted 4700 
miles. Another that was thrown over near 
Nantucket was found, 512 days later, off the 
coast of Scotland. Another, starting from Cape 
Cod, brought up at Cornwall, having traveled 
2500 miles in 600 days. 

Some bottles, however, have shown an aver- 
age speed of thirty-one miles per day, while 
others have traveled along at the slower rates 
of twenty-six, fourteen, and even four miles per 
day. In the Pacific Ocean there are fewer 
chances of the bottles being picked up, but the 
experiments are tried there with fair suc- 
cess. As the work goes on, the number of bot- 
tles used is increasing, and the captains and 
skippers are becoming accustomed to finding 
the bottles and reporting them to the bureau. 


THE OCEAN CURRENTS. 
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Tunis, AFRICA. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: Mama thought you would like 
to hear from an American boy in the city of 

I am nine years old, and my home is in Chicago. 

you every month now, but when I go home 


Tunis, Africa. 
I buy 
want you 
to be sent by mail. New Year’s Day we sat outdoors 
and heard the band play under the palm-trees. Arabs 
with their white butnooses around them, and Jews and 
Moors and Soudanese in bright colors, walked past. 
They speak French and Arabic here, no English. The 
old town is inside the gate, and mama calls it “ Arabian 
Nights come true.” It was built long before the time of 
Christ. Water is carried around in funny big jugs. Some 
is carried in goatskins on the backs of little donkeys and 
on men’s backs. We like to visit the souks; they are 
the shops and markets of the Arabs. They sell perfume, 
jewelry, rugs, swords and guns, and many other —— 
A big mosque is in the center, but the name is too hard for 
me. I have only just begun to read in the Third Reader, 
and that name is in Arabic. Mama teaches me. I am 
in geography and multiplication. Mama is so afraid 
that I will forget about America that she keeps having 
me bound all the States and telling the capitals. Tunis 
has a bey. He is like a governor in the United States. 
The President of France tells him how to do things, I 
think. The bey lives in a palace at Marsa. 

The ruins of a great Roman city named Carthage 
are near there. The Romans of Rome destroyed it 
because it grew so fast and became so rich. Many build- 
ings in Tunis have pillars and stone taken from Carthage. 
Camels come in from the desert every day loaded with 
dates and other things from the oases. Biskra is the 
name of an oasis to which we are going. There are many 
French soldiers in Tunis. We saw some zouaves drill- 
ing. There is a French torpedo-boat here in the harbor 
now. Your loving reader, 

BURNHAM GREVES. 


TAUNTON, Mass. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am a little girl twelve years 
old. 
I have been meaning to write to you for a long time. 


$25 


My mother took the first St. NICHOLAS twenty-five 
years ago, and since then it has been handed down to 
my cousin, and finally to me. 

My cousin has kept all the back numbers, and I read 
them over and over. 

My favorite stories are: “ Denise and Ned Toodles,” 
“ Miss Nina Barrows,” “ The White Cave,”’ “ The Prize 
Cup,” “Two Biddicut Boys,” and “The Lakerim Ath- 
letic Club.” 

I have had St. NicHo.as for a Christmas present for 
three years, and everybody in the house likes to read it. 

Good-by. With much love, your devoted reader, 

RuTH A. CROSSMAN. 

P. S.—Here is a charade I made up: 

My first is always white and neat; 

My second runs barking along the street ; 

My third is a warrior brave and bold; 

My whole is useful in case of a cold. 
ANSWER.—Hand-(cur)ker-chief. 


Jersey City, N. J. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: You seem like an old friend to 
me, for you have been in this family much longer than I 
have. f come here in 1888, but you came here (in this 
family) in 1873. We all love you very much, and 
ancy month there is a scramble as to who shall get you 

rst. 

My father is generally the successful one, but he does n’t 
keep you as long as he wants to, because I always coax 
you away from him. Mama used to answer the puzzles 
when she was a little girl, and she has n’t given it up 
yet. Papa helps too, and I often see them digging into 
the dictionary and other big books to find out words I 
never heard of. 

Of all the stories I like “ Two Biddicut 1 ” best, 
then “ Chuggins,” and then “ Denise and Ned Toodles.” 

I never wrote a letter to you before. Mama did 
once, when she was a little girl, and it was printed. I 
hope mine will be. Your loving reader, 

FREDDIE S. FRAMBACH. 
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Le Bors St. ErrENNE, LoIRE, FRANCE. 

Dear St. NicHoias: We «re a set of French sub- 
scribers from St. Etienne. We are three families, one 
of seven children (two of them are married) ; the other 
is of six children; and the third is composed of the three 
children of the eldest married girls of the first family. 

Our feelings for the St. NICHOLAS and the Americans 
are quite the same as those of the girls of Lugdarez. 
We know them very well, and they are very nice. 

St. Etienne is a very beautiful town, and we like it 
very much, though it is a little dusty and dirty because 
of the coal-mines. But the surroundings are very beau- 
tiful indeed. We like to take long trips in carriage, on 
bicycle, or on our legs. 

It is not only in England or America that Christmas 
is such a beautiful homelike feast. Our houses are 
decked with holly, ivy, and mistletoe. We make a crib 
and a Christmas tree for the little ones, who always put 
their shoes on the hearth. 

The eldest pass the whole night up, talking pleasantly, 
singing “ Noéls,” andreading. We havea Jericho rose. 
We put it into water, and it bloomed during the Hol 
Night. At midnight we went to the mass, after whic 
we had réveillon (that means a meal to hinder people 
from sleeping). The réveillon lasted till half-past three ; 
then we went to bed. The next morning the children 
were very glad to see the Christmas tree. They were 
fifteen. 

We liked very much your articles on “ Books and 
Reading for Young Folks.” We did not read many 
English books, but would you like to know our preferred 
French books ? 

We remain, with many good wishes, 

Your faithful readers, 
MARIE GRANGER, 
MARGUERITE GRANGER, 
MARGUERITE MURGUE, 
MARIE-ANTOINETTE MURGUE, 
MARIE-LOUISE MURGUE. 


Thank you. We should be glad to have a list of 
French books suitable for young folk. 





HERE is a letter showing how a great public benefit 
may cause some private unhappiness : 


West BoyLston, Mass. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: I live in a beautiful town situ- 
ated in a valley between two hills, and the Nashua River 
flows through the valley. 
But Boston is going to take the valley and river for a 
reservoir to supply water for her people. 
I feel sad to see my playmates moving away one by one. 
The place where I was this summer, at the sea-shore, 
the pier was washed away. 
I have taken your magazine for a year, and starting 
another. 
I am nine years old, and in the sixth grade. 
Your interested reader, 
ANDREW J. SCARLETT, JR. 
* 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: The other day, looking through 
Sr. NICHOLAS with a friend of mine, we came across 

ictures of some bears. He told me a little story which 
a last summer while he was in Yellowstone 
Park. 

The party he was camping with had just returned from 
fishing, and, stringing their fish, hung them up at the 
back of the camp. My friend was walking slowly around 
the camp, and saw some black objects moving in the 
bushes. He quickly jumped in an empty barrel, and 
waited. He had not ~ to wait, for the cubs (which 





THE LETTER-BOX. 


were the black objects), seeing everything quiet, soon 
came for the fish. one was very near the barrel, he 


put out his hand and hit the cub on the back. Away 
they all went, and did not venture there again. 
Your interested reader, F.jJ.S. 





WINCHESTER, ENGLAND. 

Dear St. NicHoras: I have enjoyed reading you 
for over two years, but my brothers read you for ten or 
more years before I was born. I liked reading “The 
Lakerim Athletic Club,” “Two Biddicut Boys,” and 
“Denise and Ned Toodles” stories very much, and hope 
there will be another like “ The Lakerim Athletic Club,” 
and that it will continue for a very long time. Last sum- 
mer vacation we all went to Switzerland for six weeks 
and had a most enjoyable time. I thought perhaps 
you might like to know of my pets, all of which have 
not proper names. I have put them so that the one I 
had first comes first, and so on. Two black bantams, 
——, a tortoise, “ Jim,” a rabbit, “ Marquess,” a canary, 
——, a guinea-pig, “ Tom.” 

These are all; I have only six. I am sending you all 
good wishes for the coming season, hoping it may be a 
successful one to you. Iam a little English atl aged 
ten. Yours truly, 

Litias S. H. 


The dashes after the words “ bantams” and “a canary ”’ 
mean that these pets are not named. 


NEw York Cliry. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: My brother and I have read 
your stories for four years, and we both like you very 
much. We live in an apartment house, and there is a 
balcony in front of our window, and next door there is 
also a balcony, about two feet from ours, where lives a 
big black cat; and in the early part of the winter she 
jumped across to our balcony, and we let her in. But 
now Pussy’s owners have put a wire netting between the 
two balconies, so that when the snow came she would 
not slip. And at Christmas we tied a Christmas card 
around her neck, and the next time she came, she had a 
photograph of herself, sitting in the snow on her balcony, 
tied to her collar with bright red ribbon, and it was very 
cunning. She comes to see us nearly every day, then 
finds a bit of sunshine and goes to sleep, or plays with a 
string ; and we are all very fond of her. We have a 
canary and a littie parrot, and when Pussy comes, we 
run and shut the birds up before we let her in. 

Very sincerely yours, 
VALEDA JOHNSON (aged nine). 





WE thank the correspondents whose names follow for 
their interesting letters and inclosures. 

Fannie H. Bickford, Launce F. Wilson, Julian and 
Philip Marks, Edna Adelaide Brown, Willard B. Far- 
well, Jr., Tessie L. Oliver, Ray H. Spring, Bessie 
Marett, Emilie Louise Fiero, Helen Mary Majo, Amelia 
Ames, Robert Harris, John P. Phillips (who sends a 
ou of Anthony Wayne’s monument), Florence 

. V., Bessie C. Spencer (who incloses a secret alphabet), 
Gertrude French, John R. Tunis (whose letter is written 
on a new typewriter, and is not so straight as it might 
be), Harold B. Woods, David Hanhart and Vincent Han- 
hart (whose letter is a product of a new fountain-pen), 
Edith S. G., Edith M. Meyer (who sends a poem she 
composed), F. A. C., Elizabeth G. Warren, Mason B. 


Starring, Alfred Provost (who declares the earlier volumes 
of St. NICHOLAS almost as good as the later), Taber 
Loree, Gabrielle McLellan, Margaret Kennedy (whose 
family have always taken St. NICHOLAS, and who in- 
closes a clever little poo, Edna Bennet, William Caspar 
Rehn, Jr., Mary Stillman, 


H. E. M., and Isabel Patterson. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MARCH NUMBER. 
OmitTep Measures. 1. S-peck-s. 2. S-ell-s. 3. E-rod-e. 


Worp-square. 1. Rugs. 2. Utah. 3. Gala. 4. Sham. 


Connectep Diamonps. I. 1. M. 2. Cat. 3. Carat. 4. Mar- 
bied. 5. Talon. 6. Ten. 7. D. Il. x. D. 2. Paw. 3. Pasha. 
4- Dastard. 5. Whale. 6. Are. 7. D. III. 2. D. 2. Cab. 
3. Cages. 4. Daggled. 5. Below. 6. Sew. 7.D. IV. 1x. D. 
2. Sea. 3. Sambo. 4. Demeans. 5. Abase. 6. One. 7. S. 


Diamonp. 1. D. 2. Bid. 3. Easel. 4. 
avowal. 6. Denoted. 7. Lawed. 8. Sad. 9. 


ILLusTRATED AppiTions. 1. Kit-c-hen. 2. Bay-o-net. 3. Fur- 
n-ace. 4. Spar-e-rib. ‘“ Cone.” 


Bananas. 5. Dis- 
L. 


To ovr Puzziers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the ma; 


Osuiqve Recrancie. 1.G. 2. Ere. 3. Grand. 4. Enter 
5. Demon. 6. Robes. 7. Nests. 8. Steam. 9. Salic. 10. Minor. 
1x. Comes. 12. Refit. 13. Siren. 14. Tenor. 15. Nod. 16. R. 


Some Curious Creatures. 1. Arara. 2. Teetee. 3. Koodoo, 
4. Kakapo. & Tuko-tuko. 6. Octocerata. 7. Triple-tail. 8. Koolo- 
kamba. 9. Star-throat. 10. Aye-aye. 11. Soosoo. 

ConcEALED CENTRAL Acrostic. Equinox. 1. Flesh. 2. 
Pique. 3. Hours. 4. Joint. 5. Manor. 6, Atone. 7. Waxen. 


ine, must be received not later than the rs5th of each month, and 


should be addressed to St. Nicuoras “‘ Riddle-box,” care of Tue Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzZzLes IN THE JANUARY NUMBER were received, before January 15th, from Paul Reese— A. Hartich 
— ‘* Dondy Small’ — Jack and George A.— Nessie and Freddie — Allil and Adi— Bob Sawyer — Mabel Miller Johns — Winfred M 


Stern — Marjorie and Caspar. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs IN THE JANUARY NuMBER were received, before January 15th, from Marguerite Lewis, 1—E. M. M., 
H. MacM. R., and M. R., 1— Sara Jean Arnold, 2 — Drew and Constance Warren, 3— Julia Cole, 3 —S. Edwin Earle, 2 — Audrey, 


Ruth, and Mother, 1-—- Rees Carpenter, r—K. S. and Co., 3— Rodney Dean, 1 —C. F. 


allette Pettibone, 2— Helen Douglass, 1 — 


Ethel, Genevieve, and Clifford, 3— Musgrave Hyde, 3—Julia B. Thomas, 4— Edna Huddleston, 1—C. D. Lauer and Co., 8— 
Adeline L. F. Pepper, 5 — Sigourney Fay Nininger, 8— Mabel and Eva, 5— Marshall Lindley, 2—‘‘The B. and two Js.,” 5— No 


name, Holland Villas Road, 3. 





DIAMOND, 


1. IN element. 2. Termination. 3. A feminine name. 
4. Agreeable sound. 5. Native. 6. Definition. 7. A 
plant. 8. A tropical vegetable. 9. In element. 

“ ALLIL AND ADI.” 


OBLIQUE RECTANGLE. 


3. To enrich. 4. 
7. The heavens. 


1. IN New York. 2. An insect. 
This day. 5. Acountry. 6. Jerks. 
8. Part of a flower. 9. Preserved. 10. To imbibe 
knowledge. 11. To draw off by degrees. 12. A river 
of Afrfca. 13. Atnotime. 14. Provision for successive 
relief. 15. A smallanimal, 16. In New York. 

“ JERSEY QUARTETTE.”’ 


RIDDLE. 


I have ever been a joy, a fear, and a means of liveli- 
hood te men; yet putting together my present and my 
past, I am a pastime of children. I have my share in 
the cares of life, and yet I am always in luck; without 
me physics, chemistry, mathematics, and, in fact, all the 


exact sciences would be a meaningless jumble. While 
I am an absolute necessity to princes, the poor man 
never feels the want of me. 

Although I have my share of all practical accomplish- 
ments, yet in cooking I have made a mere beginning. 
In sweeping, dusting, and washing I am absolutely no- 
where. 

Now, if you cannot guess what I am, look carefully 
through your dictionary, though you could find me first 
in any good cyclopedia. JANET C. Cc. 


CHARADE, 
THE boy sat by the fireside, 
And stroked poor pussy’s second ; 
Why should ng oy when asked to whole? 


My whole ’s for nothing reckoned. 
E. E. SIBLEY. 


CONNECTED SQUARES, 


I. UppeR SQUARE: 1. Hide. 2. A great lake. 3. 
An extended mark. 4. To abound. 


II. Mippie Square: 1. Tidy. 2. A feminine 
name. 3. A familiar Latin word. 4. Good-by. 

III. Lower SQuARE: 1. At the apex. 2. A weed. 
3. Spheres. 4. A nuisance. & ae & 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals name a well-known writer; my finals, 


one of his books. 

Cross-worpDs: 1. A European rodent. 2. Aclassic 
deity. 3. Toransom, 4. One of the United States. 
5. A city in that State. 6. A famous city of Europe. 
g. An inclosure for birds. 8. A frozen pendant. 9. 
Closer. CELIA BLOCK. 


ILLUSTRATED 
ADDITIONS, 


IF you add picture 
number I to number 
2, you get number 3; 
but if you add num- 
ber 4 to number 2 you 
get number 5. When 
you add number 6 to 
number 7 you get 
number 8, but if you 
add number 9 to 
number 7 you get 
number 10. 


HIDDEN ANIMALS. 


. I TOOK to the picnic a melon and a pie. 

. But one tear fell, I only heaved one sigh. 

. I think that is what I German silver call. 

. Just hear him pant! He ran after the ball. 

It is very comical from my point of view. 

What is in that bag? Nuts and raisins too. 

. Are we a selected few for this special thing? 

. It must be a very pretty place in spring. 

. Why should you rebuff a loader so, my dear? 

10. There seem to be several new authors every year. 
11. Has he epaulets to wear, as well as you? 

12. What a very pretty badge! Red, white, and blue. 
13. Where is my cap? I gave away my hat. 

14. This purse is morocco; what d’ ye think of that! 
15. You ’Il find near the log oats, I think, and hay. 
16. That pretty rose will fade ere the close of day. 

17. Put a new gourd dip or cup in each pack. 

18. Shovel, kettle, pot, and pan, why are you so black? 
19. “Can it be a robber?” in alarm she cried. 

20. There, behind that bush, ye naughty children hide. 
In the above are animals twenty — 


One in each line; I think that is plenty. 
E. R. BURNS. 
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WORD-SQUARES. 


I. 1. PALED. 2. Odor. 3. Acertainnumber. 4. 
To correct. 5. A fop. 
If. 1. A flower. 2. Old. 3. Narratives. 4. 
To choose. 5. Reposes. HELEN MURPHY. 
RIDDLE. 


Some fill me, some beat me, 
Some kill me, some eat me; 
I creep and I fly, and my color is green; 
And though I ’m a season, 
There ’s quite a good reason 
Why my end or beginning there ’s no man hath seen. 
A. M. P. 


CENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS, 
1. 
1. TAKE the central letter from a word meaning to 
enslave, and leave part of the head. 
2. Take the central letter from mercenary, and leave a 
kind of meat. 





THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


3. Take the central letter from listened, and leave a 
number of animals. 

4. Take the central letter from heals, and leave hints. 

5. Take the central letter from silent, and leave an 
archbishop of Canterbury. 

6. Take the central letter from an under-teacher, and 
leave one who employs. 

7. Take the central letter from a Flemish sloop, and 
leave a South African 
farmer. 

The seven central 
letters will spell po- 
litical confusion. 


II. 


1. TAKE the central 
letter from to chew, 
and_ leave large 
quantity. 

2. Take the central 
letter from a pointed 
weapon, and = a 
mineral. 

3. Take the central letter from a botanical term, and 
leave an animal. 

4. Take the central letter from a group of the same 
kind, and leave a famous German composer. 

5. Take the central letter from a reason, and leave a 
covering. 

6. Take the central letter from a kind of cloth, and 
leave a legal claim. 

7. Take the central letter from metrical authors, and 
leave kitchen utensils. 

The seven central letters will spell the name of a 
mythological deity. G. B. D. 


ANAGRAM. 


AN American writer: 
CRANK IN FAR MAPS, 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


WHEN you seek for a sign of the spring drawing near, 
You will know by this token that April is here. 


CROSS-WORDS. 


. SHOULD the czar borrow toothpicks and say they were 
rented, 
The world would declare he was slightly demented. 


. And navies would gather from near and from far 
Should folderol lodge in the brain of the czar. 


N 


3- Then woe to the seamen who feast on plum-duff! 
They might scour the Baltic and not get enough. 


Yet sailors have sense; they will not ask for more 
If at breakfast and lunch there are napkins galore. 


a 


wn 


. And if they have eggs dropped in milk when they rise, 
Why, albumen is good the whites of the eyes. 


a 


Should the czar use a knife in the place of a fork, 
There ’d be rumblings of war in the Bay of New York. 


s 


But if _ he ’s minding his p’s and his q’s, 
The world is delighted to pay for the news. 


ad 


Though I should add length to this wise dissertation, 
I really could give you no more information. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


THE DE VINNE PRESS, NEW YORK. 
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